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THE PEACE. 

LTHOUGH a fortnight must elapse from this date before 
the terms of the Peace can transpire, there can be little 
doubt as to the general character of the Treaty which has 
been concluded. The Russian Government has itself given its 
subjects a humorous, though not altogether incorrect, version 
of the results of the war. The main object of the struggle has, 
according to the Imperial manifesto, been attained, in the pri- 
vileges conferred on the Christians in Turkey. Moreover, “a 
new frontier has been provided for Bessarabia,” and patriotic 
Russians are at liberty to doubt, if they think fit, whether 
the boundaries of the Empire have advanced or receded. 
Finally, it is announced that measures have been taken to 
prevent collision between Russian and Turkish ships of war 
in the Euxine. No statement could be more strictly accurate. 
Non-existent vessels cannot engage in sea-fights; and the 
contracting Powers have taken the most effective means of 
preventing any collision. It is said that Ponrorrman’s His- 
tory contains a chapter which, purporting to treat “ Of Ser- 
pents in Norway,” merely consists of the words, “ There are no 
serpents in Norway ;” and the framer of the Russian manifesto 
will hereafter be able to illustrate the topic of naval collisions 
in the Black Sea by the statement that no warlike navy floats 
upon its waters. Lord Patmersron’s brief communication to 
the House of Commons on Monday substantially coincides 
with the St, Petersburg version of the Treaty. The Austrian 
proposals have been the basis of the new arrangement, and 
there can be no doubt that the recognition of the Euxine 
as an exclusively commercial sea forms one of the most pro- 
minent conditions of peace. The cession of a small portion 
of territory in Bessarabia will exclude Russia from the left 
bank of the Danube; while the legislative acts recently 
adopted by the Porte provide those securities for the rights 
of the Rayahs which Russia conveniently assumes herself to 
have demanded. It is probably forgotten at St. Petersburg 
that the original cause of dispute was derived from the 
alleged favour afforded by the Turkish Government to the 
Western rite ; and our own Blue-books still remain to show 
that the war was once officially described as a quarrel 

between the Greek and Latin Churches. 

Since the days of the Jerusalem squabble and of the 
MENScHIKOFF mission, history has travelled rapidly. In 
that interval, many political traditions have been renounced, 
and resumed, and again abandoned. Before the beginning of 
the quarrel, a vague belief in the irresistible progress of Russia 
prevailed widely throughout Europe. It was supposed that 
the Czar was the destined heir of the Greek Emperors; and 
that Western policy and arms could, at the utmost, only 
delay an inevitable catastrophe. At the same time, profes- 
sional statesmen cherished a faith, peculiar to themselves, in 
the good faith and moderation of NicuotasI. The Emperor, 
they said, might possibly be ambitious, though he had never 
shown an undue love of aggrandisement ; but his promises, and 
even his silence, might nevertheless be implicitly trusted. The 
memorable conversations with Sir Hamruroy Seymour only 
elicited from Lord Joun Russet the most profuse expressions 
of confidence and admiration for the expectant reversionist of 
the “sick man.” Among all the States engaged in the dispute, 
the Turks alone displayed political vigour and ability. Their 
rejection of the Vienna Note, and their declaration of war, 
forced England and France to take a part in the struggle 
which they had vainly endeavoured to avert; whilst Russia, 
on the other side, drifted blindly into the contest, through 
an unfounded belief that the complaisance of the Western 
Powers was unlimited as well as unprecedented. 

The first campaign on the Danube, followed in 1854 by 
the retreat from Silistria, shook the general belief in the 
irresistible force of the Czar. But the unopposed landing in 
the Crimea and the victory of the Alma, substituted an un- 


founded contempt of Russian resources for the exaggerated 
estimate which had previously been formed. When the 
trenches were first opened before Sebastopol, it was generally 
thought that an easy victory would at once establish the 
superiority of the Allies ; for the greater part of the dreaded 
fleet which had menaced Constantinople was now sunk 
beneath the waters of the harbour, and it seemed probable 
that the remainder would soon form a part of the booty 
reserved for the conquerors. The battle of Inkerman 
once more proved the superiority of the English 
soldier ; but it also became apparent that Lord RacLan 
had undertaken too large a portion of the common task, 
and at least one experienced soldier recommended the 
immediate abandonment of the siege. The subsequent 
sufferings of the army produced a panic in England ; and 
the national reputation has not yet recovered from the 
effect produced by the exaggerated declamations of the press. 
All Europe accepted the statements that the English forces 
were melting away, while the enormous losses of the French 
and of the Russians were buried in prudent obscurity. 
Prince GortscHAkoFF’s obstinacy at Vienna was probably 
not a little confirmed by the eager assertions of English 
journalists that their country had proved itself incapable 
of war; and it was only the capture of the southern 
part of Sebastopol, in September last, that first made peace 
possible. It remained to be seen whether Russia would accept 
the consequences of defeat before they became ruinous. The 
terms proposed by Austria, with the sanction of France and 
of England, were sufficiently temperate and mild ; but few 
persons supposed, when they were first made public, that they 
would be accepted at St. Petersburg. In some respects, a 
continuation of the war would have been conducive to the 
interests of England, but it was impossible to refuse fair 
terms of pacification, on the mere ground that the enemy 
was overmatched. The Eastern question may possibly here- 
after embarrass diplomatists, but for the present it is settled ; 
for several years must elapse before Russia can renew her attacks 
on the integrity of Turkey, and in the mean time the politics 
of Europe may take some unforeseen direction. It may 
not be uninstructive to remember that the most elaborate 
treaties of peace upon record have been constructed for 
the purpose of guarding against some danger which had 
already become obsolete. The treaty of Utrecht, directed 
against the ambitious projects of the Boursons on either side 
of the Pyrenees, was followed by an alliance between Eng- 
land and France against Spain ; and the treaty of Vienna con- 
tained no stipulations against the encroachments of Russia 
on the Danube and on the coast of the Black Sea. 

The terms embodied in the Treaty, although not in them- 
selves unimportant, by no means constitute the principal re- 
sults of the struggle. The object of war is to measure the 
strength of the belligerents, so as to render one or both cau- 
tious in subsequent attempts to endanger the continuance of 
peace. Sometimes, as in Napotgon’s great campaigns, the 
question is solved by a decisive battle ; but the Emprror’s 
victories showed rather that the commander was irresistible 
than that his armies were strong enough to maintain their 
accidental superiority. For some yearsbefore the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, a general feeling had prevailed in Europe that 
the French dominion must terminate with the life of its 
founder. The circumstance that one hostile army after another 
had been out-manceuvred by a consummate captain proved 
nothing as to the intrinsic superiority of the dominant nation ; 
but a deliberate comparison of military resources furnished 
safer grounds of judgment. 

No conspicuous generalship has been called out by the re- 
cent war. The Russians held their defence gallantly, while 
the Allies beleaguered their lines with indomitable persever- 
ance ; but the defenders were putting forth the whole 
strength of the Empire in vain, while England and France 
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scarcely felt the drain on their vast resources. At length, 
the strongest and wealthiest party to the struggle obtained a 
great advantage ; and there was no hope either that the loss of 
Sebastopol could be recovered, or that it would be com- 
pensated by any success on the other side. Russia had 
entered on the contest after a generation spent in prepara- 
tions for a struggle, with a numerous army, a vast artil- 
lery, and a considerable finance; whilst England, on the 
other hand, had during the same _ period cultivated 
the arts of peace, with little thought of the possible 
contingency of war. A small army, formed on an ad- 
mirable regimental system, but deficient in scientific gui- 
dance, was opposed to the myriads of Russia and to their 
trained officers ; and it was even uncertain whether a power- 
ful fleet could be manned, in time of war, without re- 
course to the obsolete system of impressment. Two 
years have sufliced almost to reverse the condition of the 
belligerents. ‘The most powerful naval force which ever ex- 
isted was prepared with appliances for attacking the Russian 
fortresses, in default of any enemy appearing on the sea ; and 
at the same time, our army has become thoroughly efficient, 
and is rapidly inereasing in numbers. The experience of 
Kars and of Kertch has shown that Turkey affords an inex- 
haustible supply of men who, under the command of English 
officers, are second to no troops in the world. It is not 
too much to say that, at the present moment, England is 
alone far more than a match for Russia; and in any future 
war the means of rendering the Turkish forces available and 
effective will be better understood. The strength of the 
Western Alliance is a new discovery, offering the best secu- 
rity for the peace of Europe ; and the co-operation of Eng- 
land with the greatest Continental Power has been found 
irresistible. 

The regeneration of the Ottoman empire would of itself 
check the encroachments of Russia; but it is impossible to 
determine at present whether the recent reforms will pro- 
duce a beneficial effect. It is certain, however, that a 
breathing time has been afforded to Turkey ; and the various 
races of the East are preserved, for the present, from the 
rigid compression of Russian despotism. England and 
France will not, it is to be hoped, commit the error of 
making themselves responsible for the good government of 
a foreign and distant country. The war was undertaken for 
the purpose of convincing Russia that the partition of Turkey 
and the conquest of Constantinople were impracticable ; 
and, whatever may be the details of the treaty of peace, the 
main object of the struggle has been practically attained. 


A TIMELY AND FRIENDLY WARNING. 


N the early part of last year, the Government, under the 
combined pressure of their own anxiety and of public 
indignation, sent out two Commissioners to inquire into the 
truth of the alleged sufferings of our army in the Crimea, and 
into the causes of those sufferings, if, unhappily, they should 
prove to be as real and as terrible as had been represented. 
The Commissioners selected were gentlemen of established 
reputation for courage, fairness, caution, and sagacity—a 
better choice could not have been made. At the commence- 
ment of the present Session, their Report was laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and of course it immediately 
became known to the public at large. It was a remarkable 
document. So clear, so calm, so convincing, and so elaborate 
an exposure of culpable and disastrous negligence has seldom 
fallen like a thunderbolt among official misdemeanants. 
Nothing was concealed, nothing was extenuated, nothing 
was exaggerated—few inferences were ostensibly drawn, 
but the inevitable conclusions were obvious even to the run- 
ning reader. No individuals were formally selected by name 
for condemnation; but it was impossible not to see, at a 
glance, who the delinquents were. 


It was scarcely to be expected that the officers thus incul- 
pated by the Report should acquiesce patiently in the 
condemnation virtually passed upon them, if they had, or 
fancied that they had, any available or even plausible 
defence ; and it was impossible that either the Government 
or the public—which, even in its anger, always loves fair 
play—should refuse them an opportunity of bringing forward 
their defence. The sole question was, therefore, before what 
sort of Court the charges should be investigated and the 
defences heard. The choice lay between an ordinary Court- 
Martial, to be instituted at once, and a preliminary Board of 
Inquiry which might or might not issue in a Court-Martial. 


The Government determined on the latter ; but the preference 
of the public was for the former, on the ground that a Board 
can ~ receive statements and examine witnesses, while a 
Court-Martial can take evidence on oath—that a Board cap 
only report, while a Court-Martial can acquit or condemn, 
If, however, as is alleged with much plausibility, a prelimi- 
nary inquiry was necessary to ascertain with, formal preci- 
sion who were the officers inculpated by the Report, as well 
as to decide whether sufficient grounds existed for putting 
them upon their trial, and if this inquiry should be conducted 
with severe integrity and with sole reference to those two 
points, the public will probably be content. 


There was another unlucky feature in the affair. Putti 
aside the case of Dr. Hatt—who, though perhaps the 
guiltiest of all, was only incidentally mentioned in the 
Report, because his department was not one of those into 
which the Commissioners were instructed to examine—four of 
the incriminated officers had been rewarded and promoted before 
the appearance of the Report, but subsequently to the commis. 
sion of their alleged offences. Ministers, or some of them, were 
thus involved in the business) What was to be done? 
Were they to uphold their promotions and rewards, and, by 
so doing, repudiate the Report of their own Commissioners? 
Or were they to stand by the Report, and thus, by implication, 
condemn their own appointments? Or, finally, were they to 
say—*“The impugned promotions are not ours, but Lord 
HARDINGE’s—we were not consulted about them—we do not 
approve them?” In other words, were they to throw over- 
board the CommanpDEr-IN-CulEF, and to confirm the popular 
conception of a want of harmony between the War ast 
ment and the Horse-Guards? It was a perplexing position ; 
and the debates which took place before Easter in both 
Houses betrayed how keenly it was felt. 


But there was a third unhappy peculiarity in the case, 
Besides Dr. Hatt, five individuals, holding high official po- 
sition in the Crimea, were directly or indirectly incrimi- 
nated by the evidence contained in the Commissioners’ 
Report—viz., Lord Lucan, Lord Carpieay, Sir Ricuarp 
Arrey (the Quartermaster-General), Colonel Gorpon (his 
deputy), and Mr. Finper (the Commissary-General). The 
first four had been applauded and promoted—the last had 
been censured and recalled. Lord Lucan—who had been 
recalled, after undergoing a rebuke from Lord Raguan for 
having sacrificed the Light Cavalry Brigade through a 
“misconception”—had been gazetted to the Colonelcy of a 
crack regiment ; and the public noted that Lord Lucan was 
a peer of considerable wealth and Parliamentary influence, 
and that his daughter was on the eve of marriage with 
Lord Harpince’s son. Lord Carpican, Lord Lvucan’s 
irreconcilable brother-in-law, was engaged in the heroic 
charge at Balaklava—on account of which, it now appears, 
he took a larger share of credit than was due to him— 
and is accused of having neglected his troops during 
their time of trial. But Lord Carpican is influential and 
highly connected—he was enormously popular for a short 
period, before the true history of these transactions was 
known—his niece is about to be connected in marriage 
with the Commander-in-Chief—and he was made Inspector- 
General of Cavalry. Sir Ricnarp Arrey and Colonel Gorpoy 
were the two heads of the department charged with providing 
for the shelter and clothing of the Crimean army—the depart- 
ment of all others, as it now turns out, which was the most 
deplorably and inexplicably mismanaged. Yet the former 
has been placed at the head of the very same department 
for the whole Empire, while the latter was appointed to 
succeed his chief in the Crimea. Is it surprising that the 
public endeavour to explain these promotions by the facts 
that Colonel Gorpon is a son of Lord ABERDEEN, and that 
Sir Ricuarp Airey isa personal favourite of Lord Harprnce! 
Poor Commissary-General FrLpER—plain Mister, with no 
aristocratic connexions—who had sinned deplorably enough, 
but not worse than Sir Richarp Atrey—Mr. Finper, alone 
of the whole lot, is not rewarded or promoted, but snubbed 
and recalled. 

Of course, there may be very sufficient reasons for this dis- 
tinction. The four military men may be able to prove their 
singular merits, and to disprove the heavy charges brought 
against them by the popular voice and by officially published 
documents ; and Mr. FinpEer alone may be without excuse 
or defence. But this remains to be shown, and it is 
prima facie improbable. In the meantime, the one broad, 
salient, undeniable, ugly-looking fact, which the British 
public has before it is, that of five apparent culprits, the 
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r aristocrats have been supported, fvted, rewarded, and 
advanced, while the one single unfortunate plebeian has been 
selected for surrender and disapproval. Such are—we do not 
say the only, or the perfectly correct, but—the ostensible and 
glaring features of this unpleasant case. And, beivg such, we 
cannot wonder that they have created in the public minda vague 
sentiment of uneasiness and suspicion, which it is of the utmost 
importance to allay. The country firmly believes in the 
Report of Sir Jonn and Colonel Tutocn, and is 
resolved to stand by it. The country fancies that Ministers 
have been dreadfully embarrassed by that Report, and would 
repudiate it if they dared, and if they could. The country 
believes that the object and design of the Board of Inquiry is 
to screen and whitewash the inculpated officers, should it be 
within the reach of possibility to do so. That Board has now 
held a preliminary meeting, and we would therefore urge most 
anxiously both upon its members and upon the Govern- 
ment, the absolute necessity of so conducting the whole inves- 
tigation as to negative in the most peremptory manner the 
prevalent suspicion that they are actuated by any esprit de 
corps, or that they intend to hush up inquiry, to shield the 
guilty, or to veil the truth. In the present state of public 
feeling, any mode of proceeding in the least degree cal- 
culated to confirm this popular suspicion would be the 
heaviest blow that could be struck against the Government, 
the army, and the aristocracy. And sure we are that— 
putting aside all loftier and purer considerations—it is not 
worth while for any of the three to incur so grave a danger, 
for the sake of defending four injudicious appointments, or 
protecting four culpable or incompetent ofiicers. 


We should deprecate, as one of the greatest and most 
menacing of evils, a well-founded conviction in the mind of 
the British nation that the aristocracy was determined to 
stand by its delinquent members, to gloss over their faults, or 
to insist on undue tolerance for their incapacity. Hitherto, 
England has stood free from that signal curse of so many 
other countries — severance and animosity between the 
various classes of the community. Patricians and plebeians 
have never here, as they have elsewhere, stood, as such, in 
hostile array against each other. Let us not begin this fatal 
feud now. Hitherto, in all our social and political contests, 
the division-line has been vertical, not horizontal—not between 
different ranks, but downwards through all ranks. In every 
civil strife, a portion of the aristocracy, as well as of the people 
—of the ruling classes, as well as of the ruled—has been found 
in each camp. And this has ever been our glory, our distinc- 
tion, our salvation. Look back on all the hard-fought battles 
which the living generation can remember. In the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, it was not a struggle of Irish against 
English, or even of Romanist against Protestant—it was a 
fight between half the nobles, one-third of the people, and 
two-thirds of the intellect of Great Britain, against the over- 
matched residue, In the long and virulent campaigns for 
Parliamentary Reform, by which at length the people gained 
their due weight in the government of the country, nearly 
one-half of the aristocracy and gentry fought in the 
popular ranks, and the popular leaders were the oldest 
nobles in the land. Even in the great conflict by which 
Free Trade was won, the array was not rich against poor— 
not even town against county—not agriculture against com- 
merce—not landed gentry against upstart manufacturers— 
though apparent interests might have warranted this per- 
nicious division. Numbers of nobles, peers of the largest 
territorial possessions, enlightened farmers who knew where 
wisdom lay and whence prosperity would spring, combated 
by the side of the Leaguers and economists ; while hundreds 
of thousands of town-bred Chartists, who had not sense 
enough to know their friends, were found in the ranks of 
the Protectionists. Even now, in the popular demand for 
Administrative Reform, there is nothing necessarily or in- 
herently anti-aristocratic ; and it can only assume such a 
phase by the most flagrant mismanagement on the part of 
those in power. The people do not wish to dispense with 
the services of the aristocracy—they demand only that the 
aristocracy shall serve them well. They do not seek to dis- 
card the nobleman or the gentleman from high position— 
they only ask that he shall be required to do his work as 
well as the rotwrier, that he shall be equally liable to dis- 
missal if he fails, and equally liable to punishment if he sins. 
So just an expectation cannot be disappointed without dan- 
ger—a danger the magnitude of which the Beard of General 
Officers now sitting at Chelsea cannot have too plainly befere 
their eyes. 7 


THE CITY CORPORATION. 


correction of the numerous anomalies involved in. the 

existence of the London Corporation is an object about 
which professed reformers have long supposed themselves 
to be in earnest. For more than twenty years, liberal writers 
and speakers have indignantly inquired why the wealthiest 
and most abnormal of all municipalities should have been 
excepted from the provisions of the Municipal Reform Bill ? 
It has been proved to demonstration that the Lord Mayor 
reigns only over a small portion of the metropolis; and 
although the district from which he takes his title includes 
the wealthiest portion of London, it is well known that the 
commercial magnates of the City keep aloof from Guild- 
hall and the Mansion House. Retail dealers and traders 
of secondary rank succeed in turn to the civic throne, and 
to the enjoyment of a revenue considerably greater than 
that of the Prime Miyister of England. The chief officers 
of the Corporation are rewarded by salaries calculated on a 
scale not less magnificent ; and abundant means are always 
forthcoming for entertainments to foreigu princes, and for 
contributions to purposes of popular benevolence. Nor are 
the anomalies of the Corporation confined to its own organi- 
zation. Sixty minor corporations exist within the great 
municipality—many of them enjoying considerable revenues, 
while none of them perform any intelligible functions. In 
pursuance of a respectable tradition, the Goldsmiths give 
dinners to the Tories, while the Fishmongers celebrate hos- 
pitalities, on an equally splendid scale, in favour of the 
Whigs. The guilds or confraternitics have generally broken 
off their connexion with the crafts which they nominally 
represent ; and when Lord Joun Russert became a Fish- 
monger, and the Duke of Wetityeron a Merchant Tailor, 
they may probably have understood their new business as 
well as the majority of their brother freemen. On paper, 
there never was a more triumphant case than that of the 
City reformers. The only obstacles to their success have 
consisted in their own lukewarmness, and in the national 
indifference to theoretical symmetry. 

Whatever political dogmatists may assert, the Corporation 
of London is not unpopular. Englishmen point to the City 
with something of the vanity which often induces a man of 
fortune to pique himself on an expensive hobby. “I admit 
that it is absurd to lock up 500. in that useless vase, and I 
know it is very ugly—but there it is, and I can’t make up 
my mind to sell it.” Perhaps the collector is not so impru- 
dent as he represents himself. An odd-looking piece of 
china may give him more pleasure, and add more to his im- 
portance, than a corresponding addition to the balance at his 
banker’s. The Lorp-Mayor occupies the imagination of 
foreigners in preference to many higher functionaries; while 
his countrymen willingly acquiesce in pageantry and in 
pompous titles wholly disconnected from the possession of 
power. The practical advantage to be derived from a 
sweeping reform of the system would be cxactly measured 
by the money which might be saved or gained for public 
objects. It is but fair to recognise the fidelity with which 
the Corporation administers the affairs of its own petty dis- 
trict. The City is as well paved, as well lighted, and as well 
watched as any other portion of the metropolis; and though 
its surplus revenues might perhaps be more beneficially 
applied, the question is simply one of money. As in other 
cases of corporate property, the Legislature may fairly 
consider whether a different appropriation of funds is, on 
the whole, necessary or justifiable. Estates in mortmain, 
regarded as trusts for specific purposes, are probably at 
least as beneficial to the community as individual posses- 
sions; and it is only when they are excessive in amount, or 
mischievous in their mode of application, that they can 
properly be diverted to new purposes. The Government 
have judged rightly in abstaining from any attempt to con- 
fiscate the property of the Corporation for the benefit of the 
metropolis at large. London is rich enough to pay its own 
expenses, and Marylebone is in no way aggrieved by the 
circumstance that the City possesses large estates. 

If the Mansion House is to be maintained on grounds of 
general principle, it must be satisfactory to discover any 
benetits which it may confer on mankind ; and perhaps it 
will be found that the Corporation is, after all, something 
/more than a curious knick-knack. The Lord-Mayor's 
dinners form one of the institutions of the country, and 

represent, though they scarcely exemplify, the importance 
| of the civic clement in English society. Ministers, am- 
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bassadors, and princes are conventionally expected to 
identify the Corporation with the greatest metropolis in 
the world; and although the merchants and bankers, the 
produce brokers and the brewers, the shipowners and under- 
writers, are unrepresented in the Court of Aldermen, the 
Loxp-Mayor is recognised as dispensing the hospitalities 
of “this great commercial community.” It is convenient 
to all parties that the pageantry should be separated 
from the substance. Great capitalists and merchaut princes 
cannot spare time for parochial functions, and they are per- 
fectly willing that coal-dealers and print-sellers should take 
their place in exchanging civilities with the Ministry or the 
Court. It may be added that, in social habits and sympathies, 
the heads of the great mercantile houses approximate rather 
to the principal gentry than to the middle classes of the 
towns, who are well represented by the actual Corporation. 
The Court of Aldermen and the Common Council typify 
with admirable fidelity the prejudices, the weaknesses, and 
the virtues of the English citizen. Verbal, yet not insincere, 
liberalism, resolute adherence to traditional anomalies, in- 
difference to theoretical consistency, and general honesty of 
purpose, are eminently English qualities. No Common 
Councilman would ever think of commencing a speech 
without the proper address to “My Lorp-Mayor,” for the 
municipal mind is always tenacious of formalities and titles. 
Some of their leaders display considerable administrative skill 
in the management of the various kinds of corporate property, 
while the Aldermen are, with few exceptions, zealous and 
upright magistrates ; and if they occasionally attempt to do 
right without sufficient regard to the law, and habitually 
indulge in the expression of virtuous sentiments addressed to 
the reporters, their very defects are not without a tendency 
to popularize the administration of justice. 


The greatest service, however, which the Corporation 
renders to the metropolis, consists in the security which 
it affords against a King Stork, or real municipality. The 
government of two millions and a half of Englishmen is too 
serious a task to be entrusted to the nominees of the rate- 
payers. The highest class of the inhabitants of the capital 
would, under all circumstances, abstain from competition for 
municipal honours; and the governing body would probably 
be on a level, in station and ability, with the members of the 
City Corporation, while its powers would be a hundred-fold 
greater. The Board of Works has not, thus far, succeeded in 
obtaining any very large amount of public confidence, 
although Sir Bensamin Hatt lately delivered an eloquent 
eulogy on his own merits in bringing so valuable an insti- 
tution into existence. The Municipality of Paris, like those 
of other Continental capitals, is a mere department of the 
Central Administration. The Corporations of English pro- 
vincial towns represent communities which possess a natural 
unity of organization. Manchester, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham have their natural chiefs and rulers in those who are 
at the head of the local trades ; but there is nothing homo- 
geneous in London. A common governing body for Belgravia 
aud the Tower Hamlets would be more anomalous than a 
joint municipality for Glasgow and New York. The Lorp- 
Mayor, if he is powerful alike in the East and in the West, 
is at least harmless in both quarters, and relieves them from 
the necessity of giving periodical dinners to the Ministers. 


As it is, on all these grounds, expedient that the City Cor- 
poration should retain its existence and its revenues, little 
interest attaches to the moderate measure of reform which 
Sir Geonrce Grey has prudently introduced. A private Bill 
for the readjastment of parochial affairs in St. George’s or St. 
James's, would scarcely be more strictly local in its tendencies. 
The Home Secxerary proposes that the Mansion House 
dinners shall in future be given by a gentleman who may 
possibly be neither an Alderman nor a member of the Com- 
mon Council. A change in the appointment of Lord Mayor's 
cook or toastmaster would concern the guests of the City far 
more nearly. Any concrete citizen may be trained to 
realize the abstract idea of a Lord Mayor ; but only few 
voices are full enough to bid the company charge their glasses 
with that sonorous dignity which, as we collect from the 
newspapers, uniformly characterizes Mr. Harker. Whether 
the Aldermen shall be elected for a term of years, in which 
case, according to Lord Coke, their dignity would devolve at 
death on their executors—or for life, like Lord WENSLEYDALE 
—how far their functions shall be transferred to stipendiary 
magistrates—whether expediency suggests the maintenance 
or the abolition of the Court of Common Hall—all these are 
questions which the country will readily leave to the wisdom 


of Parliament, in the well-founded conviction that no 
possible decision can produce any considerable amount of 
good or evil. Even the condemned fourpence tax upon coal 
will inevitably be intercepted by the coal merchant on its 
way from the City treasury to the pocket of the consumer, 
It is a curious tribute to the traditional importance of the 
Mansion House, that a principal Minister of State should 
formally introduce a measure for altering certain details in 
the management of one-twentieth part of the metropolis, 
Sir Gzorce Grey has creditably acquitted himself of a task 
which was by no means difficult, and his success will pro- 
bably be counted among the minor Ministerial triumphs of 
the session. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF APPEAL. 


| i is reported that the law lords have been somewhat dis- 
appointed by the results of Lord Dersy’s Select Com- 
mittee, and that the professional witnesses who have been 
examined by no means share in the satisfaction with which 
the members of the Supreme Court of Appeal regard their 
own procedure. It is not surprising that elderly dignitaries, 
who know that they have been counted among the ablest 
lawyers of their time, should believe themselves competent 
to revise the decisions of even the most experienced judges; 
but in practice, it is found that a more regular and numerous 
tribunal is required. Some years since, Lord Brovcuay, 
sitting alone as the representative of the Honse of Lords, re- 
fused to consult the Judges on a question which had occupied 
the Courts of Common Law and Equity for several years, 
The judgment which he delivered contained an error so 
transparent that, in a subsequent case, his decision was over- 
ruled by the House itself ; but before the mistake was cor- 
rected, the inferior Courts were compelled, for one or two 
years, by an unprecedented anomaly, to inflict obvious in- 
justice upon suitors. 

The Law Lords will not be able to resist the impression pro- 
duced by the evidence, and it is supposed that the Govern- 
ment is already attempting to devise measures for the recon- 
stitution of the supreme appellate tribunal. Among other 
plans, it has been thought possible to add to the House of 
Lords a body of judicial assessors ; nor is the project in- 
consistent with precedent. The Judges, who are still 
regularly summoned to Parliament, formerly acted as 
the legal advisers of the House, and may perhaps have 
been entrusted with the conduct of its judicial proceed- 
ings; and there can be no doubt that a few eminent 
lawyers, with a recognised position as assessors, might in- 
crease the authority which attaches to the decisions of the 
Law Lords. On the other hand, there are numerous objec- 
tions, both theoretical and practical, to the proposed remedy 
for existing defects. Ancient institutions were never arbi- 
trarily built up. In the middle ages, the first requisite of a 
Supreme Court of Justice was power to enforce its decrees. 
The great barons were the natural guardians of right in the 
last resort ; and the prelates, who formed a portion of their 
body, supplied their defects of intelligence or learning. At 
a later period, when professional knowledge became indis- 
pensable to the administration of justice, the great legal 
functionaries who had been raised to the Upper House 
gradually engrossed to themselves the functions which still 
nominally belonged to the entire peerage ; and thus the Law 
Lords represent one of those fictions which, as practical after- 
thoughts, have made up so considerable a portion of the con- 
stitution. The Peers retain their functions, but on condition 
of abstaining from exerting them ; and a self-constituted com- 
mittee of lawyers has superseded the barons of England. 

If, however, the present system is to be deliberately re 
modelled, it is difficult to understand why the ancient 
privileges of the House should stand in the way of the most 
convenient arrangement which can be devised. The Peers 
became judges of appeal because they were powerful, and 
their tribunal remained in existence because a portion of 
their members was learned; but if the Law Lor¢s them- 
selves require reinforcement from without, the grounds for 
retaining a Parliamentary jurisdiction seem to have become 
altogether obsolete. The law stands in no need of extraneous 
support, nor is there any reason why judicial commoners 
should perform their duties in the House of Lords. It 
would, moreover, be difficult to show any sufficient ground 
for maintaining two Courts of Appeal. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, with the aid of the Chan- 
cellor and of the Law Lords, may easily extend its functions to 
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the consideration of appeals from all inferior tribunals ; and it 
would probably be expedient to make the proposed Court, in 
name as well as in substance, a Supreme Court of Appeal. 
The consideration of different classes of subjects might, as 
at present, be entrusted to sub-committees selected for the 
purpose, while the judgment might, if such a formality were 
thought desirable, still be delivered in the name of the whole 
body. There can scarcely be a doubt that some measure of 
this kind will eventually be adopted, and the House of Lords 
would act wisely in anticipating an inevitable necessity. 
Whatever may be the constitution of the future Court of 
Appeal, Lord Wensteypate will necessarily be one of its 
most distinguished members. It is impossible to believe that 
the Ministers can intend to leave so eminent a public servant 
in his present ambiguous position. It is acknowledged, by 
universal consent, that the solitary life-peer possesses the 
title and precedence which have been conferred upon him by 
the favour of the SovereiGy ; while, on the other hand, the 
_ House of Lords, as the natural guardian of its own privileges, 
has decided that the novel exercise of the prerogative confers 
no seat in Parliament. The dissent of the CuanceLior from 
the opinion of the other Law Lords is powerless against the 
vote of an overwhelming majority; and unless some further 
step is taken, the first life-peer will remain, to the end of his 
days, in the position of a titled sinecurist. Such an experi- 
ment ought at least to have been tried on a more worthless 
subject. There is no necessity for deferring the correction 
of this anomaly until Lord Dersy’s Committee shall have 
made its Report. Lord WENSLEYDALE would scarcely con- 
sent to accept a new-fangled quasi-peerage, to be created by 
an Act of Parliament which would probably never be passed ; 
but the Crown has in its own power the remedy for the 
hardship inflicted by the precipitancy of its advisers. 
Nothing can be easier than to make out a new patent in the 
ordinary form, conferring on his Lordship an hereditary 
barony, either by the same or by a different title ; and the 
precedence of the individual Peer would depend on the creation 
of January, while he would take his seat in the House in virtue 
of a writ founded on the patent of April or May. If a prece- 
dent is wanted for the reduplication of an existing title, it 
may be found in the case of the Duke of NewcastTLg, in the 
reign of Georce II. The Minister wished to secure the 
transmission of his title to the Earl of Lincoty, who had 
married his brother’s daughter ; and as it was impossible to 
alter the limitations of the Dukedom of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, a patent was issued for the creation of a Dukedom of 
Newcastle-under-Line, with remainder to the Earl of Lin- 
cox. There are not, perhaps, two distinct valleys in York- 
shire of the name of Wensleydale, but the Heralds’ College 
is independent of geography, and has never shown any soli- 
citude to discover the locality of Clarence or of Albemarle. 
The hereditary baron of an imaginary place would also be 
lord for life of the actual Wensleydale, and few persons 
would be so curious as to inquire whether the titles were 
identical or distinct. If, however, any technical difficulty 
should be found in removing the existing anomaly, another 
step in the peerage would remove every obstructive formality. 
Blunders enough have been committed in connexion with 
the WENSLEYDALE patent to justify any regular method of 
terminating an absurdity which threatens to be a scandal. 


SALARIES OF COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 


’ is not often that an argument is helped by the introduc- 
tion of personalities ; but it must be confessed that the 
very questionable taste and judgment of Mr. Rogsuck’s 
attack on the Secretary to the Treasury afforded a stronger 
indirect condemnation of the present system of remunerating 
County Court Judges than any of the more sensible argu- 
ments with which the learned gentleman introduced the 
subject. There was never, indeed, much room for doubt that 
to leave the amount of the salaries of those functionaries to 
the arbitrary discretion of the Treasury was the very worst 
course which could have been adopted. But the actual 
working of the arrangement, as exemplified by the unseemly 
squabble of Tuesday evening, is even more conclusive against 
it than the weightiest @ priori considerations. The Act by 
which the salaries of County Court Judges are at pre- 
sent regulated, fixed a minimum limit of 1200/, and a 
maximum of 1500/., leaving the delicate task of deciding 
the exact amount in each individual case to the Lords 
of the Treasury. At first, all were put on short commons, 
and 1200l. was the established price of a local Judge ; 
but it was not long before the learned gentlemen began 


to beset the Treasury with memorials setting forth the 
severity of their labours, the value of their services, and 
their especial desire to be raised to the highest scale 
of remuneration allowed by law. The Secretary to the 
Treasury, thinking, like most other men, that 1200/. a-year 
was but scanty pay for persons from whom so much was 
asked, was anxious to increase the salaries of some of their 
number. But it was no easy task to choose among them ; 
and Mr. WILson, utterly bewildered with the attempt, called 
in Mr. Giapsrone to his assistance, who gave him the very 
judicious advice to wash his hands of the matter, and to 
refer it to the Commission then sitting on the County Courts. 
The Commissioners, however, were too prudent to entertain 
the question, and declared it beyond their powers. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made to induce the CHANCELLOR 
to persuade the Commission to assist the Treasury in deciding 
the knotty point ; but, not being able to relieve himself of 
the embarrassing duty, Mr. Witsoy, with the aid of the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER, set to work to discover a 
prineiple upon which to act. 

Their first idea was to confer the extra bonus on those 
Judges in whose Courts there appeared the largest number 
of plaints ; but it was soon found that this was no test of 
the quantity of judicial work. Then they counted the 
number of actual hearings ; but that was just as fallacious 
a criterion, for the causes in some districts were twice as 
heavy as in others. Another plan was to make the pay 
depend, like that of the Directors of the Anglo-Bengalee, 
upon the number of sittings. The amount of the fees 
levied on suitors was also suggested as a mode of de- 
termining the salary of the presiding Judge. Had the 
Courts a criminal jurisdiction, it may be presumed 
that the remuneration would, on the same principle, 
have been proportioned to the number of men hanged, 
or to the aggregate periods of incarceration inflicted on the 
criminal population. It was no fault of Mr. Witson’s that 
he had to act upon such considerations ; and though it is 
impossible to conceive anything more ingeniously absurd 
than a formula for making a Judge’s income vary in a 
compound ratio of plaints, hearings, fees, and sittings, the 
absurdity was not in the Executive Government, but in 
the Legislature which imposed on it the performance of 
an impossible duty. The formula, however, was con- 
structed, and the Judges were put into the mill, and 
severally valued according to the number of marks which 
resulted from the process. The inquiry was conducted upon 
the strict model of a University examination. The highest 
candidate came out with 89,000 marks. Fourteen others fol- 
lowed—each close upon his precedessor’s heels—the last 
reaching 49,697. Then came a break of about 5000 marks, 
and there the line was drawn. Thenceforth it was laid down 
as settled Treasury law, that 49,697 was to be the measure ofa 
maximum Judge. Boththeformulaand thestandard were duly 
recorded, and the great County Court problem was reduced 
to a mechanical application of a simple algebraic absurdity. 
If any Judge should in future apply for an increase, the 
answer was ready—“ We have added you up, and you don’t 
come to 49,697.” 

One would have thought that no importunity could resist 
this rigidly impartial treatment; but, unfortunately, the 
resolute pertinacity of the ill-fated Number Sixteen, who 
headed the list of the rejected, threatened to upset the whole 
arrangement. This gentleman, Mr. Fatconer, a Judge of 
high reputation, chanced also to be the brother-in-law of the 
member for Sheffield; and as the Treasury had intimated 
their readiness to receive communications from all who 
thought themselves aggrieved by the selection of the fifteen, 
or entitled to a similar indulgence, Mr. Favconern—in 
common, it would seem, with all his brethren—sent in, 
every six months, a voluminous statement of his claim to 
the higher salary. One of these applications was received 
with the Christmas bills at the end of last year, and was 
under consideration—or, to speak more accurately, under 
calculation—when Mr. Roesuck gave notice of a motion to 
raise the salaries of all the County Court Judges to the 
maximum limit of 1500/. Before the motion was brought 
on, the Treasury worked out the case of Number Sixteen 
on the most recent data, and arrived at the result— 
FaLconer=49,697. Under such circumstances, 1500/. a 
year would have followed as a matter of course, but it was 
thought that, at that particular moment, the boon would 
look too much like a bribe offered to the great incorruptible, 
and, with more timidity than judgment, Mr. Fatcongs's 
promotion was deferred. 
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On Tuesday last, Mr. Rorsuck renewed his motion, for 
the purpose of permanently fixing the salaries of all the 
County Court Judges at 1500. a year; and, with more than 
doubtful judgment, he made his brother-in-law’s case the 
staple of his speech, and the ground of a direct charge that 
the claims of an able judge had been passed over as a 
punishment for his affinity to the honourable and learned 
castigator. We have no wish to go more deeply into the 
personal dispute, to which we have only referred as 
illustrating the injurious operation of the mode of payment 
under the existing County Court Acts. The names of 
Judges, which ought to suggest ideas of dignity and respect, 
are bandied about in a wretched squabble, while the men 
themselves are almost forced to come, year after year, to the 
door of the Treasury, with begging-letters in their hands, 
and to rest their claims on a mode of estimation which 
takes account of everything except judicial fitness and learn- 
ing. How can we expect to raise, or even to maintain, the 
character and prestige of our local Judges, so long as we 
compel them to submit to such indignities? The inde- 
pendence of the County Judges is as important to the 
public as that of the dignitaries who adorn Westminster 
Hall, and who fine irreverent Sheriffs. But while the latter 
are hedged round by every constitutional safeguard, the 
former have been wantonly exposed to the direct influence 
of their official paymaster. 

There can be little need of argument to prove that the 
dignity and independence of the Bench, whether local or 
central, ought to be supported by fixed salaries of adequate 
amount. It is scarcely less clear—despite Mr. Wui.son’s 
scientific method of taking judicial observations—thet all 
should be paid alike. The salary should be measured by the 
sum which will secure men of the character, capacity, and 
experience which the post requires—not by the vulgar test 
of the number of causes got through within the year. We 
know of no material distinction between the qualifications 
of a metropolitan and those of a rural Judge, except that the 
latter is required to be familiar with insolvency practice, 
from which the former is relieved. Substantially, men of 
the same stamp are wanted both in the country and in town, 
aud they ought to be remunerated with equal salaries. As 
a matter of choice, we have not a doubt that a London court 
would be more readily taken, without any increased stipend, 
than a country district; and if this be so, there remains no 
pretence for continuing an invidious distinction between two 
sections of the same body. We do not regard the mere 
quantity of work done as in any degree an admissible crite- 
rion ; but even putting the matter on this low ground, and 
assuming that judge-work is to be paid by the piece, the 
time occupied in travelling round an extensive country circuit 
will, in most instances, be found equal to that consumed in 
hearing a larger number of cases in a concentrated district 
of London or its suburbs, 

Not only should the salaries be fixed and equal—they 
ought also to be ample. The County Court Judge, sitting 
without a bar, without a library, and, what is a severer test 
of learning and ability, without time to spare for considera- 
tion, has to decide off-hand upon subjects embracing a wider 
range than falls within the jurisdiction of any other tribunal 
in the kingdom. None but a first-rate man can adequately 
perform the duties of the office. Of such, a few have already 
been secured, even on the terms at present offered, but the 
average standard is not yet as high as it ought to be in 
order to give the experiment of a local administration of 
justice the fullest efficiency of which it admits ; and we are 
satisfied that, so long as 5000/. a-year is the lowest salary 
paid to the Judges of the Superior Courts, 1500/. will not be 
an excessive income to offer for the whole time and services 
of a man competent to discharge the functions of a local 
Judge. We trust, for many reasons, that Parliament will 
accede to the proposition of the member for Sheffield; and 
not the least of those reasons is, that, by adopting Mr. 
Rorsuck’s motion, the House of Commons will remove the 
occasion for such exhibitions as Mr. Roxsuck’s ill-judged 
speech. 


WAYS AND MEANS, AND ODDS AND ENDS. 


UCH_ nonsense has been talked about the indecency of 
allowing “ the forms of the House,” on Monday evening, 

to postpone Lord PALMERston’s announcement of the conclu- 
sion of peace to the annual discussion on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates. Considering, however, that the Premier had 
literally nothing to say with which the House and the 


country were not already perfectly acquainted, we are dis- 
posed to think the annual gabble of Mr. WiLLIAMs and his 
friends by no means the least interesting talk of the two, 
Indeed, we own to a weakness for the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates. The affair is so agreeably gossipy—it lets us, and 
all the world, into so muchsmall talk, and kitchen particulars, 
and back-stairs twaddle, and inconceivably triyial, not to say 
vulgar, housemaid information about what we have no 
possible concern with—that we plead guilty to a decided 
relish for the whole thing. That snobbish element which, 
after all, is inseparable from man, is, for this one night, fully 
recognised. Whether we own it or not, no talk is so 
pleasant as scandal about things and people which are no 
business of ours. Besides, the Miscellaneous Estimates 
give such a grand picture of the country. Even WILL1aus, 
and the lamented Hume, must have smacked their 
lips as they mouthed over the rich, full, redolent statis- 
tics of our princely squandering. The House of Com- 
mons dearly loves the tribute to its own munificence and 
magnificence. ‘The whole thing is done in the hypocritical 
spirit of the sumptuous cit who bores you with his 
factitious economy and simulated parsimony, and who 
spends the after-dinner hours in detailing his savings, 
for the amaiable purpose of gloating over his means. “In 
the mere article of ink, we save at least 300/. a-year 
by not dotting our i's and in not crossing our t's.” From 
the known parings and retrenchments, it is slily intended 
to suggest the unknown legitimate expenses. Lord W. 
GrauaM exhibited a praiseworthy anxiety about the ulti- 
mate fate of “the red cloth used at the distribution of the 
Crimean medals, lest it should be worked up again for army 
clothing.” Why did not some patriotic member recommend 
that it should be given to the Crimean widows in the shape 
of scarlet petticoats ? 

Hampton Court Palace is one of the ordinary piéces de 
resistance on this amusing annual night. Sir B. Haut, with 
that peculiar maladroitness which characterizes the official 
Radical, tried to smuggle through a vote of two hundred 
thousand pounds for royal palaces in general, undercover of the 
fact that the Queen had given rooms at Hampton Court to 
three or four widows of distinguished Crimean officers—an 
observation, as Mr. WitLiAms observed, singularly wide of 
the mark. This spark of good sense was, however, speedily 
trodden out by the true and gentlemanly remark with which 
the member for Lambeth followed his solitary deviation into 
reason—namely, that Mrs. Srrancways and Lady Torrens 
would “ certainly, in their new residences, be exposed to the 
insults of the poor but haughty members of the aristo- 
cracy among whom they were placed at Hampton Court.” 
Then followed a gorgevus item of “19,000/. for lamps, candles, 
and towels”—an item which, in consideration of its mystical 
reference to the illumination and clean hands which 
are to be found in all branches of the public service, 
the House, after a faint effort at coyness on the part 
of Mr. Wiss, at once accepted. This trifling outlay on the 
virtue which is next to godliness sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the sumptuous vote of more than 
450,000/. for Parliamentary printing. Think of 450,000/.’s 
worth of Blue-books in one year alone! Moralists have told 
us that the sight of a large library is at once the most 
elevating and humiliating of spectacles. While it is a 
proud reflection that the human intellect can acquire and 
dispense so much of learning and morals, it is mortifying 
that the cold, hard, unimpressible world should, after all, be 
so very little better for this superfluity of the soul’s food. 
How does the oppressed mind shrink and collapse from 
the contemplation of nigh half a million’s worth of Blue- 
books every year ! 

Mr. Beyxsamin however, as the representa- 
tive of letters, is transported with the goodly spectacle. 
He pictures to himself every householder reciting and 
expounding Parliamentary papers to the domestic circle 
—he tells us how much the State has benefited, and 
how divisions have been influenced, by the unlimited supply 
of Blue-books. We sympathise with the ex-Chancellor. os 
et in Arcadia. We, too, relish our Blue-books; On the whole, 
they are as lively, and twice as long, as “The Wondrous 
Tale of Alroy.” In general details, they match not amiss with 
Lord George Bentinck, a Biography. For good solid prosing, 
for impertinent questions and irrelevant answers, for 
statistics that teach nothing, and tables which convey 
no facts, nothing can come near the solid tons of Com- 
missioners’ Reports and Parliamen Inquiries, and 


Evidence before Special Committees. The Blue-books 
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have a value. They and they alone—not by the force 
of contrast, but by the weight of comparison—prove 
that the member for Bucks is not the most voluminous 
or the least read of living authors. Mr. Disraeui fights 
for a Blue-book, pur et simple. As to the necessity of Par- 
liamentary Committees to arrive at all truth, human and di- 
vine, there cannot be two opinions. Let the condensed beauties 
of senatorial wisdom be printed, therefore, and printed in 
extenso; and who can doubt the desirableuess of having in 
print the evidence upon which a Report is grounded? 
Mr. Disraewt goes still further. Some puerile and puny 
minds have doubted the propriety of printing all the 
appendices ; but no such misgiving disturbs the calm 
serenity with which he rejoices at the increasing masses of 
Parliamentary typography. Appendices, indices, supple- 
ments, documentary evidence — nothing comes amiss to 
Mr. Disraeti—nothing can slake his noble thirst for statis- 
tical facts and tabular statements. It was said of certain 


-voluminous “ Parliamentary returns,” having reference to 


the vatting of wine, that “no sane person in the Empire 
could read, or would read, a single line of them.” No con- 
siderations of this vulgar sort affect Mr. Disrar.i’s ungrudg- 
ing love of printed papers. Accordingly, we are told that “ the 
vote was then agreed to.” Think of 450,000/. for printing 
the names of “pupil teachers” in that admirable seminary, 
the British and Foreign School of Sludgely-cum-Swamp, and 
for enshrining in the immortality of small pica the fact that 
the Acting-Deputy-Sub-vice-Consul at Baltimore was, on 
Sunday, July 15, 1854, grievously afflicted with tooth-ache. 

As nothing is too large, so also nothing is too small for 
the miscellaneous outlay of the State. We descend with 
a run from the half million spent on Blue-books to the 
thrifty items which go to make up the petty-cash account 
which contains the special expenses of the kingdom of Scot- 
land. They stand as follows :—* Ninety-seven pounds for her 
Masesty’s limner; 16/. 13s. 4d. for her Masegsty’s clock- 
maker ; 184/. for her Mavxsty’s historiographer’—all in 
Scotland, be it remembered. Who are these worthies whose 
services to Scottish art, science, and literature are so scurvily 
remunerated? Cun it be that Sir A. ALtson and the historic 
Muse only share 184/. between them? What national lux- 
uries, and at how cheap a figure! WaAkren scarcely “ keeps a 
poet” at the modest fee for which Her Magesty retains an 
historiographer, who is, or ought to be, our own ALIson. 
Another feature of the Miscellaneous night is the beautiful 
and engaging simplicity of opponent and respondent in these 
interesting colloquies. Mr. Peiarr, in a fine spirit of in- 
quiry, asks—*“ How comesit that we are to pay 10,000/. more for 
coinage this year?” To this Mr. WILson answers, apparently 
unconscious of the grave irony of his reply—‘“'The expense 
of coinage depends on the amount coined”—as though he had 
said, “The length of the butcher's bill depends on the quantity 
of beef and mutton ordered.” Mr. M. CHAmBeErs, to show 
his knowledge of GotpsmitH and public rumour, asks, 
“ whether, like Farmer FLamBorovuen’s picture, the new Par- 
liament clock was not made too large for the tower?” Sir 
Beysamiy HALt, apparently unconscious of the allusion— 
which, by the way was a coup manqué, for it was the vicar’s 
family group, and not the farmer’s, which could not be got 
into the room—refutes, with considerable indignation, a re- 
port, of which we do not catch the mischievous purpose, that 
the bells had been already cast. No such thing, says the 
Baronet. Be assured that the bells are not, as is slanderously 
reported, actually made ; and as to the clock, it is going re- 
markably well. Edifying explanations, these ! 

We observe with satisfaction that on all sides of the House 
there is a desire to make the deformities of London less 
offensive. Last year, a vote was taken for the repair of 
our statues, and after poor King Cuarwes had been kept in 
a large packing-case for six months, he came out, or rather 
his horse came out, with a new bridle. We should, had we 
been at WiLL1ams’ elbow on Monday night, have prompted the 
inquiry whether this bit of bronze cost the 3000/. which was 
voted for the statue, and how it comes to pass that the pedestal 
remains in statu quo? And, as we are on the spot, let us 
ask, why does not some investigator inquire of Sir BENJAMIN 
whether the leakage of the basins in Trafalgar-square cannot 
be caulked—how it is that one of their wretched squirts 
refuses, every other day, to spout—and also whether it is 
intended to make gigantic aquaria, after Mr. Gosse'’s plan, 
of these unhappy reservoirs? At this moment, they present 
a study to the curious in vegetable putridities—the dumb- 
waiter portion of the construction being coated, to the length 
of a foot of ropy slime, with that agreeable conferva which 


looks like a Naiad’s sea-green, or pea-green, hair. As to 
the basins, they are obviously intended for a museum, at 
once zoological, couchological, and mincralogical—the recep- 
tacle of the dead dogs, cats, oyster-shells, brickbats, orange- 
peel, and the whole animal and vegetable refuse of the 
parish of St. Martin’s. We have not much opinion of the 
energy of the Metropolis Management Act, but the state of 
Trafalgar-square at this moment is a subject for the Board 
of Health; and as the British Lion is just now on the rise, 
would not the present moment, we may ask in conclusion, 
be a seasonable opportunity for completing the pedestal of 
the Nexson Statue ! 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“ HAT do they do with the old moons, pa?” “ Polish them 
up to make new ones, my dear.” It is toa somewhat similar 
process that French publishers seem, at a first glance, to be de- 
voting whatever energy is yet left them. It is not uninteresting 
to observe the successive transformations which French works 
undergo. Octavos at some six shillings a volume are roused 
from the sleep of oblivion—in fact, they have almost become the 
fossils of bibliography—and awake as duodecimos at half-a-crown, 
These, in their turn, are shoved aside to make room for eighteenmos 
at tenpeuce, or else are beaten out as it were to double-columned 
illegible folios (with a splash of ink here and there, called by 
courtesy an illustration), price twenty centimes, or twopence, and 
dear at that. We anticipate that the time is not distant when 
the prices of books will reach the other side of zero, and the 
public be offered a premium for being good enough to accept a 
volume gratis. Certain it is that Paris publishers are completely 
possessed with the mania for cheap literature. You have Ha- 
chette, the University publisher, issuing his railway library, 
ranging from twopence to half-a-crown. You have Michel Lévy 
driven by the popular cry for “cheap intellectual bread” to 
commit the suicidal act of publishing at a franc, books which 
only last year he issued at treble the price. You have the 
proprietors of the so-called Librairie Nouvelle, on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, who seemed disposed to take the lead in the move- 
ment, though they were late in the field. In short—not to 
descend any lower to the Librairie Murescg and the aforesaid 
illegible folios—wherever you turn, you are sure to stumble on 
some new scheme for meeting that imperious demand for cheap 
literature which seems to be one of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the civilization of the nineteenth century. 

It might be interesting, and certainly would not be useless, 
to inquire to what causes this mania is due—whether to an 
elevated or depraved taste—whether to the aspirations of an 
extended education calling for a more extensive supply, or to a 
morbid and prurient craving after the exciting stimulants of 
French romance. The Sosii of Paris will tell you, with much 
and vehement gesticulation, that the piratical raids of Belgium 
into the literary property of France are at the root of the 
movement. For the present, however, we are more concerned 
with the effects by which the mania has been followed than with 
the circumstances out of which it originated; and among these 
effects the most obvious, and, to the critic of literary novelties, 
the most embarrassing, is that great redundancy of reprints of 
old works which chokes up all the avenues through which really 
new publications endeavour to force their way into the market. 
You have to get rid of so much dross before you can lay hold of 
the genuine ore—so copious are the stores of light literature 
by which La France s'amuse—that they completely bury the 
scanty supplies of graver works by which La France s'ennuie. 
Let us see if we cannot select some few works which are worthy 
of a better place than the shelves of a circulating library. 

Visitors to the Palais de l'Industrie in the Champs Elysées 
may have had their attention arrested by a few loose sheets of 
an edition of Horace, which has since been brought to comple- 
tion by those eminent publishers, the Fréres Didot, whose names 
are inseparably connected with everything truly great and 
glorious in the history of French bibliography, and who will be 
handed down to posterity as one of that famous brotherhood of 
printers which adorns the profession of a Dolet, a Turnebe, and 
an Estienne. ‘Their firm reaches back without interruption as 
far as the year 1713; and now that they are on the point of 
resigning it to the superintendence of their sons, they bid adieu 
to that career in which they have so long and so faithfully toiled, 
by issuing a small edition of Horace, which we have no hesitation 
in calling one of the most charming typographical gems which the 
world has ever seen. We shall endeavour to give the reader 
some idea of its contents. The title-page—and an exquisite title- 
page it is—informs us that the text is accompanied by a com- 
mentary “ad modum Joannis Bond.” This said Bond, as most 
Englishmen are probably aware, was master of a grammar- 
school at Taunton, nearly two centuries ago. _After feed 
minds for some twenty years, he took to physicking bodies. It 
was not till then that, in compliance with the suggestion of some 
friends, he published an edition of Horace, bearing on the margin 
the notes he had collected from various commentators (Lambi- 
nus included, of Horatian commentators the chief), enriched, 
and sometimes impoverished, by notes of his own. It is to this 
marginal arrangement of the notes that the expression in the 


title page, ad modum, refers. The notes themselves have been 
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confided to the care of Diibner, who has given evidence of his 
qualifications for the task by the diligence and scholarship he 
has uniformly shown in the editing of the Greek Thesaurus, and 
of the Bibliotheque Grecque-Latine, for which the world of 
letters is indebted to the enterprising spirit of Messrs. Didot. 
It is needless to observe that, under such auspices, the fullest 
use has been made of the labours of the latest and best com- 
mentators and critics, the Orellis and Meinekes of the day. 
If, therefore, Bond’s Horace, with not a tenth part of the 
advantages enjoyed by Diibner, passed, as pass it did, through 
fifty editions, how much rather shall Didot’s do the like, 
combining as it does all that is sound in exegesis with all 
that is elegant in execution? First, we have a frontispiece 
engraved by Huyot; and in some copies, both the frontispiece 
and the eleven vignettes at the head of different sections of 
the poems are represented by photography, instead of engraving. 
Then we have a most interesting avis au lecteur, bearing the 
honoured signature of Ambroise Firmin Didot. Next, we 
have a life of Horace, accompanied by & long note on the chro- 
nology of his works—both from the pen of M. Noel des 
Vergers, whose elegant style and scholarlike erudition, show that 
he is not unworthy of being the son-in-law and fellow-worker of 
a Didot. As an instance of the care bestowed on the edition, 
we may observe that M. Noel des Vergers went to Italy in 1854, 
for the express purpose of examining into the site of Horace’s 
villa—a point on which Chapuy’s decision seems to have misled 
several A mn of Horace. In some of the more expensive copies 
—for the work is issued at three different prices, ten, fifteen, and 
thirty francs, respectively—the results of this voyage are embodied 
in the shape of plans and views. We observe, too, that Mommsen’s 
glorious collection of Neapolitan Inscriptions is put under con- 
tribution, as well as even more recent discoveries of archeological 
remains. We have but one fault to find. The beauty of the 
text is, we think, impaired by the insertion of numerical refer- 
ences to the notes ; but it is only fair to add that we do not well 
see how this could have been avoided. In short, the book forms 
a real epoch in bibliography, especially as, we are delighted to 
find, it is only the first of a series. It is soon to be followed by 
a Virgil, a Dante, and a Rabelais, and these in their turn by 
the ch¢fs-d’euvres of every country in succession. 

From Ambroise Didot to Alexandre Dumas is a terrible fall 
indeed. They have little but their initials in common. Fortu- 
nately, the particular subject we have to treat saves us from the 
full measure of humiliation. We still keep our footing on classic 

round, Exactly one hundred years after the representation of 
Vottaine’s Electre, M. Dumas treated the public of Paris, and 
more especially the frequenters of the Théatre dela Porte St. 
Martin, to the “ Orestie, tragédie en trois actes et en vers, imitée 
de l’antique.” Students of French literature will remember that 
Lemercier and Soumet had both of them, more or less partially, 
treated the subject of the Oresteia, forgetting that A‘schylus, 
after he had created that glorious monument of human genius, 
broke the mould. Those, too, who are acquainted with 
Villemain’s Cours de Littérature, will remember the admirable 
comparison there instituted between the respective Agamemnons 
of Alfieri, ASschylus, and Lemercier. Dumas’s attempt, 
however, belongs to a somewhat different category. It rather 
takes its place along with those more literal reproductions of 
the Greek drama which have of late years been revived at the 
theatres of Berlin, London, and Paris. We say revived, for the 
idea of so reproducing the genius of ancient dramatists dates from 
several centuries 4 It will be remembered that, in 1565, the 
famous architect Palladio, at the request of his colleagues of the 
Olympic Academy, set himself to build a theatre at Vicenza, the 
ruins of which at the present day show how widely Palladio 
had fallen short of his purpose of restoring a model of the ancient 
theatres ofGreece. In 1585, though yet unfinished, it was inau- 
gurated by the representation of the (idipus Rex (translated by 
Giustiniano)—the “blind man of Adria,” as the poet Louis Grotto 
was called, being brought from his native place to Vicenza to act 
the part of Gidipus. If, even under such auspices as these, the 
attempt did not succeed, how can we, with our modern theatres, 
think of achieving anything better? The fact is, the genius of the 
drama of iedgle is wholly different from that of the present day. 
It was composed under the influence of different habits of 
thought, and was regarded by the spectators from a different 
standing-point. By them the play was looked upon as a religious 
rite, so that its counterpart in modern times is rather to be 
found in the oratorio than in the so-called legitimate drama. We 
felt confident, before we saw the play, that the part where M. 
Dumas would break down acer be in the relations existing 
between Clytemnastra and A®gistheus. Our expectations were 
fully contirmed by the result. Aeschylus, it will be remembered, 
leaves the criminal passion supposed to exist between Clytem- 
nestra and /Egistheus com letely in the background, in order 
not to mask in any way the more imposing phantom of that 
mpwrapxos arn, or primeval curse, which marred the fortunes 
of the ill-fated house. In the Orestie of M. Dumas, on the con- 
trary, this gigantic theme is dwarfed to the contemptible pro- 
portions of a crim. con. case. In spite of this drawback, we must do 
the author the justice to say that, in many parts, especially in the 
choruses of the different portions of the trilogy, he has rendered 
the meaning of A®schylus with a spirit and an elegance com- 
bined which he had not taught us to expect, even at his dexterous 
and practised hands. At the Porte St. Martin, the Orestie 
proved a failure. There are many of M, Dumas’s splendid suc- 


cesses which redound far less to his credit than the disappro- 
bation shown to the Orestie. 

It falls to our lot to chronicle another brilliant failure, but on 
a different stage. During the Carnival, M. About, the lively 
and clever author of La Gréce Contemporaine, Tolla, and Une 
Promenade @ travers l’ Exposition, brought out at the Théatre 
Francais his long-expected play. From the criticisms we read 
at the time, the writer seemed to have conned: his Moliére to 
some purpose. The scenes, however, it was contended, were 
very clumsily put together, and the humour was somewhat too 
broad and rollicking to please the grave habituds of the Théatre 
Frangais. Accordingly, it was withdrawn after the second night. 
Now, however, M. About has appealed from the hearing to the 
reading public. In his preface—which he begins by assuring us is 
neither a Ze Deum nor a Med culpé—he frankly admits that Guil- 
lery was coldly received at the first eg ion, and hotly hissed 
at the second. He trusts it may be better appreciated at the fire- 
side than it was at the theatre. He began it two years ago, and 
finished it off in time for the Carnival, hoping that its tone (that 
of broad farce) would be in character with the season, and please 
accordingly. Its only merit, he alleges, is that it was written 
with care, in a bold style, and with reverence for his native 
tongue. Of that tongue it is evident that he considers Rabelais, 
Moliére, and La Fontaine as the best and greatest types. This 
appears, not merely from his preface, where he speaks of that 
p triad as the vrais classiques du joyeux pays de France, 
but from the play itself, which, both in cast of plot and raciness 
of dialogue, carries one back to the times of Louis XIV. We 
know of an English artist whose painting was rejected a few 
years back by the Royal Seer ecause it recalled Vandyke 
—can the verdict of the Thé&tre Frangais have been dictated by 
the same lofty wisdom? We are glad to find, however, that 
M. About is not discouraged by his discomfiture. The coldness 
of the public, he says, is like icy water, which gives the weak 
man pleurisy, but the strong man nerve. Meanwhile, we may 
safely affirm that a man who jostles Moliére cannot have gone 
far astray. Rely upon it, M. About possesses no inconsiderable 
talent. Good sense he certainly has, for we see that, when it 
came to the point, he withdrew his action against the Athéneum 
Frangais for its severe censures on the plagiarism with which 

Tolla was more or less tainted. 

- Those who possess the Causeries du Lundi of M. Sainte- 
Beuve will be interested in learning that a supplementary 
volume has just been published, containing some additional 
articles from the Moniteur, and, what is of more importance, an 
index to the entire series. M. Sainte-Beuve’s connexion with 
the Moniteur ceased in consequence of his appointment to the 
chair of Latin Poetry at the College de France. Unfortunately, 
he met with such an intractable audience that he was unable to 
get beyond the second lecture. The functions have since been 
fulfilled, though the emoluments have not been received, by a 
man far better qualified than M. Sainte-Beuve—we mean M. 
Meyer, the author of a valuable work on Le Thédtre Latin— 
while the Professor himself has given vent to his ideas on Virgil 
by resuming his connexion, once a fortnight, with the columns 
of the Moniteur. In a note to this new volume of the Causeries 
(p. 238), he speaks of those who, at the very threshold of his 
new career, had attempted to deprive him of the use of his 
tongue, as they would long ago have robbed him of his pen if 
they had it in their power. “Tre goes on to insinuate that the 
articles in the Causeries had had much to do with this opposi- 
tion. Of course they had; and for this reason—that they proved 
the writer to be a false friend, and a fulsome flatterer. how can 
he expect others to respect him, if he does not respect himself? 
This same volume, by the way, contains an article on Cow 
which shows a sounder appreciation of English literature t. 
most Frenchmen possess. 

If any one wants to read a sweet and touching tale, we com- 
mend him to Luze, ou les deux Promesses. The story, alleged 
by the author to be borrowed from an old Swiss chronicle of the 
fifteenth century, is called an Idylle tragique, and turns upon 
the fate of a Swiss girl who omitted the precaution of being off 
with the old love before she was on with the new. We hasten 
to add that she is redeemed from the charge of coquetry by the 
strange and unaccountable eccentricities of her first lover, who 
by turns allures and repels. "Whatever may be her shortcomings, 
she is severely punished for them, being poniarded at her wed- 
ding with her, second and accepted lover. ‘The author, Juste 
Olivier, is better known as a poet than as a writer of tales. A 
Swiss, and more particularly a Vaudois, by birth, he was at one 
time at the head of a school of poets and men of letters gene- 
rally, who adorned the academies and professorial chairs of 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Bale. He now shares the fate which 
revolutionary turmoils have imposed on many of his countrymen, 
and resides in Paris, an exile from his native land. 

One more work, and we have done. The Etudes Morales 
sur le Temps Présent, by EK. Caro, contains a noble and ener- 
getic protest on behalf of —— against all that is false 
in the philosophy, and foul in the literature, of the France 
of the nineteenth century. The Essay on Le Sensualisme dans 
la Littérature, in particular, exposes the deformities of French 
novel and dramatic literature, under their most recent manifesta- 
tions, with a vigour and earnestness which could not well be sur- 
passed. His criticism on Comte and Stendhal, in other ag of 


the same volume (a small half-crown volume, published by 
Hachette), gives an admirable insight into some of the most 
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dangerous tendencies of French schools of thought, which we 
; perusal to those who would fain mark out similar 
tracks on the mind of England. All we know of M. Caro is, 
that he is one of the contributors to the Revue Contemporaine, 
and that he styles himself Professeur & la Faculté des Lettres de 
Douai. We can only wish there were many more such teachers 
of the youth of France. 


THE SECULAR PRESS. 


OST of us have heard a good deal of the “infidel publica- 

tions” which are said to exercise a strong influence over a 
considerable part of the population of our great towns; but we 
doubt whether many of our readers have ever seen papers be- 
longing to that department of journalism. They are, however, 
worthsome attention for the sake of the evidence whichthey afford 


as to the mental calibre of the persons by whom anti-religious 


The Positive Philosopher, confining himself to facts and the laws of naturcs 
avoids fruitless and irritating controversies. For instance, the Positive Philo- 
sopher, from his conviction of the immutability of Nature’s laws, denies the 
probability of miracles, and therefore at once repudiates all professed revela- 
tions founded on miraculous evidence, and feels himself no more called upon to 
discuss the truth of Christianity or the Bible, than that of the Koran, the 
Shaster, or the Vedas. The religious disputant, taking for his foundation tra- 
dition and history—most uncertain and fallacious evidences—and the Positive 
Philosopher taking for his basis the facts and laws of Nature, the two, so far, 
oceupy platforms totally different. The Positive Philosopher contents him- 
self with pointing out the facts and laws of Nature, which are at variance both 
with the foundation of supernatural revelation, and with many facts contained 
in the record of that revelation. The Positive Philosopher, knowing that 
science cannot ascertain absolute or ultimate causes, and that it is only cogni- 
zant of phenomena, of the visible—that it has nothing to do with the invisible 
—for which science the maxim holds, de non apparentibus et de non exist- 
entibus eadem est ratio—enters into no discussions (necessarily merely verbal 
ones), respecting the existence and nature of a Supreme Cause, or of the soul, 
or of a future state. There being no positive evidence on these subjects, in- 
uiry must be useless, as leading to no certain and satisfactory conclusion. On 


opinions are professed, and as to the nature of the influence | these subjects he probably takes the position of the Hon. R. Dale Owen, and 
which they exert. neither a nor denies. 


The most conspicuous, if not the only, London newspaper of 


Every one of the subjects which the “ Positive Philosopher” 


this description, is the Reasoner, and London Tribune, which | j, represented as passing over, forms part of the very facts 


describes itself as “ A weekly journal to explain secular prin- | from which he is to deduce his “Jaws of Nature ;” and his very 


mp enforce secular practice, and record secular progress.” | frst task is to describe, collect, and classify them in a complete 
is paper is the organ of a a ae creed, which has | and satisfactory manner. The ludicrous misconception of his 
taken to itself the name of “Secularism.” Its professors are | own guihorities which this passage shows, is a fair sample of 
distinguished from the rest of the world b having erected into | the qualifications, in point of logic and of knowledge, for the 
a cardinal virtue and a fundamental theological tenet what is | somewhat arduous task which he has imposed upon himself. 


generally considered—under the name of worldly-mindedness 


—as something far enough removed from either. There is nothing ciency is the narrow sectarianism in which the journal 


Perhaps an even more curious characteristic than — defi- 
efore us 


yey Gow oe sr th striking in the theological, or rather anti-theo- | 59 closely resembles the religious newspapers of the day. The 


logical, part of the undertaking. It is far from being amusing, 
or even exciting. It is a little odd, at first sight, to see a journal 
set up for the express purpose of expounding, enforcing, and 
recording what one would suppose needed little enough either of 
exposition or exhortation; but on looking a little further, we 
discover in the Reasoner a curious illustration of one of the 
most characteristic infirmities of the English mind. We are, as 
we are constantly told, an eminently practical nation; and the first 
thing that occurs to us when any one a little less practical than the 
rest of the community hits upon a theory, is to organize it at 
once into a movement, to embody it in acry, and to set up a 
newspaper to preach it. As our readers are aware, one of the 
latest intellectual developments which has appeared in the world 
is what is known as “ Positive Philosophy.” It was originally ex- 
cogitated by M. Auguste Comte, and by him expounded and 
applied to a great many subjects, in books which one would not 
have considered, & priori, as particularly attractive, for their sub- 
ject-matter is abstruse, and their syle anything but popular. 
hey have, nevertheless, become the gospel of the new sect 
which we have mentioned, and, in order to fit them for the pur- 
pose, they have undergone one of the strangest processes of 
transformation that can be imagined. Positive Philosophy, 
claims to explain not only what is generally called natural 
science, but also all those subjects which relate to the 
feelings and the will. Indeed, the very peculiarity by which it 
has given so much offence is its pretension to submit the opera- 
tions of those functions to precisely the same processes, and to 
consider them as being subject to the same laws, which it applies 
to the sciences which depend upon weight, measure, and number. 
By careful observation and analysis, the Positive philo- 
sopher hopes that he shall ultimately be able to explain all 
that ever has happened, and to foretell all that ever 
will happen; but, be this as it may, it is obvious that, in order 
to doso, he has no interest in disturbing any existing belief or 
opinion whatever. He regardsits exertions as a fact, notes it down, 
and draws his conclusions from the manner in which it operates 
on those who maintain it. It is therefore clear enough that no 
system can be less adapted for the purposes of popular 
agitation. Positive Philosophy is a theory, and_ necessarily 
a most imperfect one. It has as yet made scarcely any pro- 
a in collecting the materials for its final decision in 
uman life and its affairs. At some indefinitely distant period, 
it may be able to explain to our posterity what their 
fathers meant by Christianity, and why they believed it, and how 
far they were right or wrong in doing so; but at present it leaves 
this and a thousand other questions on one side, as not being yet 
ripe for solution. This, however, does not at all suit the pur- 
— of the Reasoner. It must have a short, compen- 
ious set of principles of its own; and in order to get for these 
principles the credit of being something very grand and philoso- 
phical, it dubs itself ‘a secular newspaper,” and claims to be 
the exponent of “ Positive Philosophy.” What it means by this 
phrase we will leave it to say for itself. Our readers will see 
that its views upon the subject are about as remote from positive 
philosophy as from common sense. To say that ‘ positivism” has 
nothing to do with the invisible (in the same breath in which it 
is stated that it is concerned with the invisible laws of Nature), 
that it has no concern with history—in other words, with human 
life—that it confines itself to “‘ Nature,” in the sense of the opera- 
tions of mute matter, is to display an ignorance which puts en- 
tirely out of court the person who makes such assertions. We 
extract the following from an article on— 
The Study of Positive Philosophy.—The great want of the age is, that men’s 
minds should be withdrawn from s tion, tradition, authority, and super- 
stition, to the facts and laws of Nature—the only incontestible criterion of 
truth, and the only safe rule of action ; in a word, that supernaturalism should 


Record and the Reasoner differ in many respects. The Record 
is bitter, false, and malignant. The Reasoner is not, by any 
means, taxable with these faults—it is written with calmness, 
and admits contradiction with candour. The Record is eternally 
prying into private affairs—the Reasoner appears to us to confine 
itself within the limits of fair criticism. he Record and the 
Reasoner are both ignorant, and not over logical; but the 
Reasoner is far the least offensively written of the two. 
On the whole, orthodoxy apart, we like Square better 
than Thwackum, but with these differences they have 
one singular point of resemblance. Both of them attach infinite 
importance to a certain set of opinions—both of them believe 
that their respective views are the indispensable condition of all 
human progress and happiness—and each of them goes on 
gyrating in its own small circle, grinding its own small assort- 
ment of tunes on the same barrel, over and over again, and 
never showing the smallest result. You may read tle Record 
for ever without finding that the exclusive possession of reli- 
gious truth makes the possessor wiser or better than his neigh- 
bours in the ordinary affairs of life. He may be the only person 
in the world who knows anything about the relations of men to 
their Maker, but he most assuredly knows next to nothing about 
their relations with each other. In just the same manner, the 
exclusive possession of irreligious truth docs not seem to make 
secularists particularly noticeable in respect of secular know- 
ledge. In three numbers ofa paper which is intended to “enforce 
secular practice and record secular progress,” the most i te- 
resting pieces of secular information that we can find are a dr 
dissertation about chronology, ‘‘ by Luke Burke,” followed by no 
less than six columns, equally dismal, about Teetotalism—in 
which it is maintained that it is wrong of teetotallers to be more 
angry with moderate drinkers than with habitual drunkards, 
and which offer solutions of the interesting questions, “If a 
friend at my table asked me to give him poison to drink, would 
I do it?” “If I invited a cannibal to lunch, should I give him his 
favourite cutlet ?” The list is completed by three letters, written 
by Mr. F. Newman, describing his travels in Turkey in 1830—a 
chert dissertation on the Miracle Plays which preceded Shokspeare 
—and a review of Spencer's Principles of Psychology, by “our 
valued and able contributor, F. B. Barton, B.A.,” who ** furnished 
us at our request with an aualysis of the work,”—consisting, we 
may remark, of two paragraphs from Mr. ee contain- 
ing together thirty lines, and a column and a f for which 
we are indebted tothat able gentleman’s scissors. This is all 
the secular infermation which this secular journal gives its 
readers, with the exception of a meagre article on “ The Week.” 
The rest of the paper is filled with correspondence between various 

ersons, upon subjects which fill us with an ineffable weariness, 

‘o borrow one of the “barbaric yawps” of that “ disorderly 
sensual kosmos,” Walt Whitman, ‘no array of terms can say 
how much we are at peace about” fate, free-will, and foreknow- 
ledge. We are utterly sick of all the cuts, and all the guards, 
the fatalist thrusts, and the free-will parries. The controversial 

art of the Reasoner can, we should think, interest no human 
Cer of more than twenty-three years of age, and of the most 
moderately good education. It is full of letters with such 
headings as “ Theistic Polemics,” and “An Apology for Atheists ;” 
and from an answer to one “ Anthony Atheos,” in the replies to 
readers, we suppose that there is little risk of its columns running 
short of this class of contributions. 

There are some peculiarities in the manner in which the 
Reasoner is conducted which illustrate its sectarian feelings in 
acurious manner. It apes the style of the religious journals, 
inverting it in a way which is at times irresistibly ludicrous. 
Those who are accustomed to the short notices of provincial mis-. 
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found in the Record, will be amused at the following strange, un- 
designed inversions of them. It will be a satisfaction to our readers 
to learn, from the following advertisement, that there are some 
doubts whether death is a necessity :— 

Great public Discussion. Is Death a Necessity ?—A scientific discussion of 
the above all-important topic will take place in the Literary Institution, John- 
street, Fitzroy-square, on Tuesday evenings, March 18th and 25th, 1856, 
between 8S. Rowbotham, Esq., M.D. (author of “ Zetetic Astronomy,” “ Che- 
mical Biology,” “Death not a Necessity,” and other scientific works), who 
maintains the Negative; and Dr. G. Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.E.S. (Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Physiology at Dr. Kahn’s Museum, author of “The Benefits 
and Beauties of Science,” “ Anatomical View of the Question of Men with 
Tails,” “ Lectures on Physiology,” &c.), who maintains the Affirmative. 

The following are lively sketches of the usual—we cannot call it 
worship—of Secularists. There is something exquisitely 
in the morning portions which Mr. Holyoake selects, and in his 
maintenance of * the religious sentiment on atheistic grounds :""— 

London Secular Society.—Last Sunday, Mr. L. H. Holdreth delivered the 
second lecture of his course, the subject being the “Faith and Facts” of 
Christianity. The treatment of the topic was powerful and striking, and 
called forth much approval. Some points were particularly instructive to 
Christians as portraying the moral and logical errors of Christianism, and 
guiding to Secularists, in selecting points of discussion. The reply delivered 

yy the lecturer to the speeches of opponents was as striking and forcible as the 
lecture itself. Mr. G. J. Holyoake presided, and read the morning extract 
Srom Greg's “Creed of Christendom.” The attendance of Christians and 
strangers is desired by the committee, 

The reading last Sunday morning, preceding the lecture, at the Hall of 
Science, was by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, from Theodore Parker’s “ Atheism and 
the Popular Theology.” Mr. Holdreth’s concluding lecture, on “ Duty, the 
Religion of Secularism,” was listened to with great interest, and called forth more 
controversy than any preceding lecture. The novelty was the maintenance, on 
atheistic grounds, of the existence of the religious sentiment. At the close 
acknowledgments were made by the President, on behalf of the Secular Society’ 
for the very valuable and instructive course of lectures delivered by Mr. Holdreth’ 
We must find room for the following exquisite sketch of the 
missionary operations of the Secularists in New Zealand :— 

From another Correspondent :—The Auckland Secular Society lost its 
main stay when our friend A. C. left for the farm. He kept the Society 
working and workable. However, our consignment of books from Fleet-street 
having arrived, a revival may be expected. Last Sunday night our libr. 
was opened, and our four dozen “ Logic of Death” sent forth to the wot 
We shall hear of the result in good time. We have now fifteen paying 
members, though only seven or eight can meet on Sunday, the others being 
scattered over the country from ten to forty miles. We are making an effort 
to get a hall of our own. A deputation is appointed to wait upon the super- 
intendent of the province to get his advice and co-operation to secure a grant 
of land from Government for that purpose. Should that be refused, we 
expect Mr. P. will do something for us. At all events, we know he sym- 
pathises with the movement. He subscribed for our books, and he has named his 
son after the venerable Robert Owen. Twoof our members likewise have named 
their children after the “good oldman.” So you see his name will not be for- 
gotten among the children of his people to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

More curious still is the light which the Reasoner throws upon 
the prospects and machinery of the “ Secularist Propaganda.” 
Editor and contributors alike throw off the usual reticences in a 
most curious manner. There isa certain Mr. Lionel H. Ho!dreth 
of whom great use is made, and about whom we find an astonish- 
ing quantity of information in a short space. He is, we are 
informed, the author of “something new in secular literature— 
a volume of original poetry, which includes transitions of opinion 
in Christianism, Scepticism, and Humanisi:.” We are also 
informed that he is ‘*a young man, scarcely twenty”—that he 
contributes to the Peasoner an article called The Week” and 
that during the week ending March 3oth, he was “ incapacitated 
by ill-health and pressure of business from bestowing thereon the 
attention and care he had hitherto bestowed on it.” The editor 
steps forward even more obtrusively. He is a man whose name 
is well known by his own constant advertisement of the fact that 
he was the last person tried in England for a blasphemous libel. 
Since that time he has, as he tells his readers in a columr. 
headed “Secular Propagandist Fund,” “undertaken the 
responsibility” of continuing the publication of the Reasoner, 
and of managing the “ Fleet-street house’—a sort of irreligious 
tract depdt. It is curious to see what the nature of the business 
is, and as Mr. Holyoake publishes his affairs to all the 
world, with a touching confidence, it is as well to let 
Christians know what are the pecuniary prospects of a profes- 
sional Atheist. Mr. Holyoake—as his circular informs the 
public—started in business on a borrowed capital, and this is the 
third year of the establishment of the “Central Secular Pub- 
lishing House and Committee Rooms,” over which he presides. 
He finds himself in debt to the extent of 6c0/., but his creditor 
is willing to “acquit him of 200/.,” if he will pay up the other 
4ool. For this —, every “ friend concerned for the honour 
and efficiency of free thought” is desired to “ cause his subscrip- 
tions for 1856 to reach us ;” and the smallest contributions from 
“friends of secularism” are thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged, being entered according to their amounts, cither 
in “the ros. list,” or in another place in which smaller donations 
are recorded. From these lists it appears that 148 subscriptions 
of tos. have been col!ected—one munificent person contributing 
1os. a-week, whilst others, as P. McC. and A. G., club together 

with an economy which we might expect from a McC., in order 
to entitle themselves to the proud position of the ros. list. 
A. G. gives 6d.; A friend, Gd.; A secular friend, 6d.; X., per 
publisher, 1s. 4d.; whilst Mr. John Foster has paid twenty- 
seven monthly subscriptions of 2s. Altogether, in the course, 
we suppose, of three years, the “ secular friends” have contri- 
buted to the extent of 107/. 8s. 3d. We cannot help thinking 
that, under the circumstances, the exceilent gentleman who is 


willing to settle his claim of 600/. for 400/., is not altogether so 
wonderfully munificent as his debtor supposes him to be. At all 
events, it may be some comfort to nervous Christians to be in. 
formed, onthe highest authority possible, thatafter ten years’ painful 
struggling, and three years of “ Central Secular Publishing,” you 
may expect to find yourself 4ool. in debt, with an eleemosy 
1071. 8s. 3d. to meet your liabilities. In acknowledging the 
liberality of a certain “ Aliquis,” who —_- to raise his 51. 58. 
subscription to ro/. ros. for the next five years, the editor gives 
his subscriber and contributor the following graceful puff :— 
Acknowledgment is due, not more to the generosit, of Aliquis than to the 
friendly words with which he accompanies his gift. Ifhe madeno other con. 
tribution than the able, exhaustive, and admirable papers in which he ex. 
unds or defends fundamental principles, the cause of Freethought would 
re indebted to him. But the salicitade which he expresses that others 
should be delivered from the hell of superstition, implies that honourable 
feeling which elevates Freethought from a negation into a philanthropy. 
We are very much afraid that, even with such mutual endear. 
ments as these, the Reasoner is hardly destined to witness the 
triumph of its principles. Whether it will elevate free. 
unas into a philanthropy may be questionable—at present 
the chances seem decidedly against its elevating the credit side 
of its account to a surplus. Its general character and its finan- 
cial condition are a curious illustration of the base ingratitude 
with which an indifferent public receives the gratifying intelli- 
gence that they are very little better than brute beasts—that 
nothing in this world has any claims upon their reverence, 
and hardly anything upon their affections—and that, if there is 
another world, which in all probability there is not, there is no 
conceivable reason why it should afford any compensation for the 
degradation and misery of this, It also affords an illustration of 
the wisdom of tolerating the expression of what used to be called 
“* blasphemous libels.” There is not a number of the Reasoner 
which would not, thirty or forty years ago, have brought Mr, 
Holyoake before the public, vexing the spirits of the judges, 
straining the consciences of juries, and tasking the eloquence 
of the Attorney-General. At present he is far enough from being 
a martyr, but we should augur, from the poverty of the Ten. 
shilling list, thathe would, in the course of no — longtime, have 
to divert his energies into some other channel, and leave to 
more fortunate and more convincing Reasoners the task of “ sub- 
verting superstition.” 


THE LORD RECTOR’S PRIZES. 
A YEAR anda half ago, Mr. Layard had as fine a political open- 


ing as can possibly offer itself to a man who enters the Bri- 
tish Parliament without the advantages of wealth or connexion. 
Public attention was engrossed by the affairs of the East, and it 
was supposed that no one in the House of Commons could rival Mr. 
Layard in a knowledge of what the East really was—of its habits, 
its geography, its possibilities, and its dangers. He had shown 
at Nineveh not only the tastes of an antiquary, but a power of 
commanding and influencing men, a self-reliance, and a degree 
of energy and resolution, which, it might be supposed, would 
serve him in civilized life as well as among semi-barbarian tribes. 
He had also acquired much valuable information with regard to 
the constituent elements of the Turkish empire, and he was espe- 
cially conversant with those remote portions of its territory 
which increase its consequence among Oriental nations, at the 
same time that they expose it to so many uncertainties and to 
such constant peril. ™ addition to this peculiar kind of know- 
ledge, which the circumstances of the time made especially valu- 
able, Mr. Layard had also the prestige attaching to every man 
who has been selected for office on the ground of merit. He had 
been an Under-Secretary, and might reasonably hope to be some- 
thing more. His position in the literary world diminished, if it 
did not wholly subdue, the jealousy with which men are received 
in the political world, when they are not favoured by the here- 
ditary protection of a party. rey be he was returned by a con- 
stituency, which seemed, to say the least, quite willing to return 
him as long as he should remain distinguished. What could a man 
in Mr. Layard’s position wish for more? He had a fair start, and 
an open field. That he has thrown away his chance, that his 
star is setting instead of rising, is clearly owing to no one but 
himself. His opportunity has come, and is over; and, in 
human probability, it is over for ever. He lies now, like one of 
his own bulls, with a sort of rough greatness and force about 
him, but unwieldy, unfinished, and one-sided—without any of the 
quict strength and elaborate completeness which are looked for in 
idols of modern admiration. The sand will soon cover him over, 
and who will dig him up? 

He has lately been chosen, for a second time, Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen. To be the head of a University is a distinction very 
properly accorded to him for the services he has rendered to litera- 
ture. But an address to an academical body is hardly the proper 
vehicle for a justification of political conduct. Mr. Layard, how- 
ever, at a meeting of the students held in his honour, referred to 
the course he took during the session of last year, and vindicated 
it at considerable length. Probably he knew that what he said 
would be reported, and that his reel audience was not a gathering 
of young Seotchmen, but all those who read newspapers. ‘The 
gist of his defence was briefly this—that he came back from his 
visit to Sebastopol, burning with indignation at the mismanage- 
ment he had witnessed—that he was determined to expose the 
ill-doing, and to call for punishment, but that he had occasionally 


“put the saddle on the wrong horse.” He claimed, however, 
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t allowance for the excitement he felt on returning from 
such scenes as those he had witnessed in the Crimea. The 
reply is, we think, obvious. That he could speak from personal 
observation of the sufferings of our army, that he felt deeply 
what seemed to him the wilful errors of those in authority, and 
that he was willing to speak plainly—these were the sources of 
his strength. If he had not had something to say, he would not 
have been a marked man—a man to whom public expectation 
looked to learn what could be said. This was his opportunity—it 
remained to see what use he would make of it. The whole 
question of his future eminence and usefulness turned upon the 
amount of tact, acuteness, and patience with which he played his 

me. We need not describe how he threw it away—bow he 
made mistake upon mistake—how he calumniated individuals 
—how he was convicted of gross inaccuracy, and refused to make 
the slightest apology. He says, in the address we refer to, that 
he knew he was considered not to have acted the part of a discreet 
man, but that indiscretion was often the truest and most honest 

licy. But this is a confusion of terms. The indiscretion to which 
Re is willing to lay claim means a boldness in bringing a charge 
+ eae sar Je indiscretion of which he is accused means a reck- 


‘Jessness in the manner in which the charge is supported. To 


every one who has attained the point of eminence at which Mr. 
Layard had arrived, there comes, sooner or later, an occasion 
which fixes the ultimate place he is to hold in public estimation, 
and which fairly tries all his powers—not only his readiness to 
speak boldly, or his ability to contribute important information, 
but his sense, judgment, capability of réticence, delicacy of feel- 
ing, and reed, of the world. Mr. Layard cannot but con- 
fess that, last year, this occasion came to him, and he can scarcely 
be blind to the fact that he was found unequal to meet it. 
Character is seen in little things as well as in great; and a 
trifling want of tact, exhibited by Mr. Layard at Aberdeen, is so 
indicative of the deficiencies displayed in his recent Parliamen- 
tary career, that it is worth noticing. He proposed to the stu- 
dents to compete for two essays. The subject of the one was to 
be “The Influence of Liberty and Commerce on Literature and 
the Arts, as illustrated by the Greek and Italian Republics”— 
the other, ‘‘ Whether are Despotic or Free Governments more 
likely to pursue an Aggressive Policy towards other States.” 
The prize for the second essay was to be a copy of Mr. Hallam’s 
works—the prize for the first, a copy of Mr. Layard’s own 
works. No doubt, any one might be very glad to have a copy 
of Mr. Layard’s numerous and expensive productions ; but it is a 
curious prize for the author himself to propose, and the com- 
rison between the first and second — provokes a smile. 
r. Layard treats Mr. Hallam as the Greek chiefs treated 
Themistocles—they all put him second, but each put himself first. 
A sort of fatuity appears to have come over these Scotch Univer- 
sity dignities. Their neads seem turned by the vanity of the hour. 
Sir Archibald Alison, when holding a similar position at Glas- 
gow, proposed to the students to write an essay either upon the 
“ History of the Peloponnesian War,” by Thucydides, or on 
“my History of Europe.” Either of those great works might 
be chosen, and the impartial Lord Rector evidently 
considered them as equally deserving, and repaying, a minute 
and careful study. We do not of course mean seriously to 
compare Mr. Layard with Sir Archibald Alison; but he 
may gain something by reflecting how nearly, in what is almost 
a public act, he has brought himself to the level of that wise 
and judicious writer. Can he wonder that he is not thought 
discreet, when he has indulged in a piece of silly vanity for 
which Sir Archibald Alison appears to have sat as his model ? 
That he possesses a remarkable amount of energy, and a sincere 
intention to be useful, is indisputable. At this very meet- 
ing, for instance, he took up the subject of Scotch University 
Reform with great spirit, and pledged himself to promote it by 
every means in his power. He wishes, honourably enough, not 
to hold a post of honour without exerting himself to do some- 
thing in return, and he has a laudable ambition to mark the year 
of his tenure of office by an acceptable change. Nothing can be 
better; but what does it all avail without the discretion which 
he despises? What confidence can we have that he will not 
bungle the measure which he advocates, and make it impossible or 
valueless by the very fact that he espouses it? A future Lord 
tor may some day, rhaps, give as a subject “ The Qualities 
to be Cultivated aan Proided in a Constitutional Statesman ;” 
and, if so, a competitor, when he comes to set forth the hopeless 
ill effects of indiscretion, may point his moral and adorn his tale 
by recounting the history of the present possessor of the dignity. 


REVIEWS. 


PROMENADE IN AMERICA, THE UNITED STATES, CUBA, 
AND MEXICO.* 


M AMPERE possesses two qualifications very necessary to a 
+ traveller—the “ seeing eye and the understanding mind” 
—and the result is a work on America, full of valuable in- 
formation, calm sense, and impartial judgment—altogether a 
performance that does great credit to the honoured name 
Which the author bears. After having travelled over the whole 


Par J. J. 


* Promenade en Amérique, Etats-Unis, Cuba, Mexique. 
Ampiére, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris. 1855. 


of Europe, and studied the long past as well as the stirrin 

resent, in the cities of Scandinavia, Germany, Spain, England, 

urkey, and Egypt, M. Ampére felt that, in order to behold 
something entirely different from all he had hitherto seen, he 
must go to America—a country which the perusal of M. de Toc- 

ueville’s work had already given him a great desire to visit. 
Tn the Old World he had studied the monuments of the middle 
ages—in the New World the objects of interest presented to him 
would be institutions and men. He had therefore no sooner set 
foot in the United States than he made it his business to become 
acquainted with both, by making inquiries from every one he 
met; for in a country where everything is in a state of continual 
development and change, it is impossible to derive, from any 
single source, all the information required to understand aright 
a phase of society so different from ours. As it is impossible, 
within our present limits, to give an abstract of the contents of 
two volumes, each of which contains upwards of four hundred 
pages, we shall content ourselves with directing attention to the 
manner in which the author has treated one or two divisions of 
his subject, and so enabling our readers to form a general idea 
of the style and spirit in which the whole book is written. 
M. Ampére considers that one of the most interesting specta- 
cles which the United States present to a European is what he 
calls the “‘embryology of cities,” of which one may behold a 
complete series, from the group of log-houses up to the town 
arrived at full completion, having its individual life, its regular 
conformation, and all its parts in smooth working order. Between 
these two extreme limits there exists an infinite number of 
degrees. Ogdensburg, a town on the railroad between Boston 
and Ontario, answers to one of these intermediate links of an 
organization which is in a state of development. In this town in 
outline, everything is new and unfinished. It resembles a house 
in process of building—a room which the proprietor has just 
begun to put inorder. Here are wide, regular streets, with every 
now and then a slough of mud in the middle of them. In one 
place, are wooden side-paths—in another, flags; and trunks of trees 
which belonged to the primeval forest lie in the thoroughfares. 
Here is a piece of ground rudely enclosed—there an elegant 
cottage ornée standing in the midst ofa pretty garden. You see the 
civilization of the present day establishing itself on ground which 
was cleared but yesterday—a strange medley of industry which 
has just raeciceth on the scene, and of savage life about to take 
flight forever. This was what M. Ampire saw in the well laid- 
out but unfinished streets of Ogdensburg. ‘* When I was standi 
before the ruins of Italy, Greece, and Egypt,” he says, of 
dreamt of what had been; in contemplating these rudiments of 
cities, I dream of what will be; these signs of the future speak 
another language to my imagination, but they do not impress it 
less forcibly than the ruins of the past.” There are, however, 
ruins in the States, as well as in Europe—but with this slight 
difference, that they are the ruins of a week past, such as those 
which M. Ampére saw at Buffalo, after part of the town had 
been Plan by fire. In that go-a-head country, a year is a 
century—thus, when M. Ampére asked if the works which had 
been executed for the purpose of conveying water to Buffalo had 
been long in existence, the reply he received was, “Oh yes; 
more than a year.” All the American towns have streets crossing 
each other at right angles—a circumstance which shows that they 
have been built to order, as it were, and have not grown by 
degrees through the lapse of centuries. wpe ee they are 
wanting in the picturesque physiognomy of our old European 
cities, and it is not surprising that the traveller should soon 
sicken of the eternal right-angled city, which, under different 
names, he finds throughout the whole of the States. It is, by 
the way, a curious fact, that the same uniformity which is a 
characteristic of ail the modern cities of North America is, in 
Mexico, a relic of the old Aztec civilization. 

Of architecture in America, M. Ampére finds it impossible to 
speak in terms of commendation. In common with ourselves, the 
Americans make use of the gothic and classical styles, not only 
for their churches, but also for their custom houses, banks, and 
colleges. Their classical style is not, however, equal to the 
Madeleine, and they do not understand the Gothic as we do. 
To combine the laws of the beautiful with the destination of 
an edifice is, as M. Ampére justly says, the problem which 
architecture has to solve. It is necessary, therefore, to invent 
new forms to meet new wants, but it is especially difficult to 
attain this in a country in which, amidst the incessant and impe- 
rious demands made by the utilitarian principle, the sentiment 
of the beautiful has not had gpg to develope itself. It 
may be imagined from this, that in the United States utilitarian 
principles entirely prevail in architecture ; but the Americans, 
utilitarians though they be, have not carried their fana- 
ticism so far as this. The defects in their architecture proceed 
from another source, and are principally owing to their striving 
after novelty and originality. Architecture 1s, of all the arts, 
the one in which, excepting at extraordinary and exceptional 
periods, invention is the most rare; but the Americans tancy 
they attain it by mixing together the different styles in the 
most incongruous fashion, without any regard to the destination 
of the edifice. It appears, from what M. Ampére says, that the 
only description of architecture which merits conmendation in the 
States is to be found in great works of public utility, such as those 
which have been executed for the purpose of conveying water to 
the cities. It is quite possible to admire the aqueducts of New 
York, even after having seen the constructions of the Romans; 
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and a comparison between the great receiving reservoir, which 
contains 150,000,000 gallons of water, and the Egyptian remains, 
would redound to the credit of the Americans. That the Mexi- 
cans of the present day understand architecture better than their 
neighbours, M. Ampere proves by his description of a little 
church at Puebla, the facade of which is coated with tiles of a 
delicate red and green colour, producing a most charming and 
graceful effect. White and slender columns support an Ionic 
capital—light and elegant balustrades and tapering spires agree- 
ably crown the building—everything is in harmony with the 
scenery, and seems like a growth of the soil. The only corre- 
sponding specimen of what We may term indigenous architecture 
which M. Ampére met with in the States, seems to have been at 
Washington, where the pillars of the vestibule leading to the 
Senate House are composed of the stalks of the maize grouped 
together, the capitals being formed of the leaves and ears of the 
lant. 

. In sculpture, the Americans succeed better than in architec- 
ture, principally because sculpture stands in no relation to 
modern manners, but is an art in which the imitation of the 
antique still prevails over the imitation of nature. Thére is there- 
fore no reason why the natives of one country should not excel 
in it as well as the natives of another, or why a man born on the 
banks of the Ohio should not be inspired in common with a 
man born on the banks of the Rhine, in presence of the same 
models. All that is necessary is a voyage to Italy—and steamers 
render this undertaking easy now-a-days, even to an inhabitant 
of Cincinnati. 

As regards painting, the Americans have not hitherto made 
much progress. M. Ampére saw but few historical paintings by 
native artists, and amongst these scarcely any that rose above 
mediocrity. In landscape painting, however, he met with some 
original attempts, as might naturally have been expected, for 
the Americans have to paint a nature @ part—the forms of 
their mountains being very different from what we are accus- 
tomed to sce in Europe, while the vegetation is exceedingly 
dissimilar from ours, and the autumn tints quite new to an 
European. The light also has a transparency and vividness about 
it which causes objects to stand out in far sharper relief than 
they do in the more misty atmosphere of the Old World. It is 
not enough, however, to copy nature literally—the great thing is 
to interpret her rightly; and it is in this respect that American 
artists generally fail. They are too fond of choosing exceptional 
effects, and this gives their pictures a tone of exaggeration 
which would be avoided if they accustomed themselves more to 
study the general instead of the peculiar characteristics of the 
scenery from which they draw their subjects. It would seem 
that Americans entertain rather delusive ideas with regard to 
the future prospects of their school of painting, and that the 
do not take the best means for ensuring its progress. Itis their 
notion that the development of the arts willcome with time— 
whereas it is not the maturity but the youth of nations which is 
favourable to the imagination; and thus, when the American 
people are flattering themselves that an era of artistic excellence 
will one day dawn upon them, it is, M. Ampére quaintly remarks, 
as though a man of thirty, who had not been in love at twenty, 
were to say, “I shall be at forty.” Of paintings from sacred 
subjects they have none; and, indeed, as respects the whole 
question of religion, M. Ampére confesses that the senti- 
ments of the Americans are an enigma to him. ‘We 
are favourable to the diversity of sects,” they say; ‘we 
see therein a guarantee against the preponderance of any 
one of them.” ‘This may be a sign of the democratic spirit, 
which is jealous of anything resembling priesteraft; but is it, M. 
Ampére asks, any sign of the religious spirit, which, we are told, 
exercises so powerful an influence amongst a people whose dearest 
interests are said to be riches and religion? Most likely the mot de 
l’enigme consists in the majority of Americans being more con- 
vineed of the excellence and moral utility of religion than of the 
truth of such or such a dogma. Apropos to this subject, M. 
Ampére mentions that it was in the town which sprung to 
existence under the influence of the unbounded tolerance of 
Penn, that he heard the most intolerant sermon he had ever 
listened to in America—the preacher indulging himself in a 
brilliant yet sombre style of eloquence, at once pathetic and fero- 
cious, well suited to charm the bigots of every communion, 
the various members of which would have pronounced with 
transport his anathemas against all the rest. ‘ Only,” adds M. 
Ampere, “ belief, according to the preacher, not being sufficient 
to give a man escape from damnation, it would be useful 
to know in what branch of Protestantism that church is to 
be found out of whose pale is no salvation, and, unfortunately, 
I cannot recollect to which sect this Philadelphian preacher 
belonged.” 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell on M. Ampére’s lucid and 
satisfactory account of the progress of science and literature in 
America; and we must likewise refer the reader to his book for 
much reliable information on all subjects connected with educa- 
tion, commerce, manufactures, slavery, and the government and 
policy of the States. Though, here and there, his readers may be in- 
clined to dissent from some of his theories, they will not fail 
to admire the impartial spirit in which he invariably writes, 
his comprehensive views, large charity, and constant wish to see 
some good in everything, and yet not to put out of sight the evil 
that exists in connexion with it. They will also find no 
small pleasure in his poetical and graphic descriptions of the 


grand and lovely scenery of Canada and the States, of Cuba and 
Mexico; and they will derive considerable amusement from 
some of his descriptions of American manners, and his entertain. 
ing accounts of Mexican brigands, and bad/s given in honour of 
Notre Dame de los Dolores! er page bears the im. 
press of having been written by a scholar and a teal 
a man of most amiable nature as well as variously cultivated mi 
Every now and then he indulges, ina little “ travelling out of the 
record,” but the excursions he takes are so interesting that we feel 
no inclination to be vexed with him for having beguiled us into 
accompanying him. Amongst the more interesting chapters in his 
book is that on the Iroquois language, which appears to be one of 
the richest in existence. Besides the active and passive, reciprocal 
and reflective verbs, they have one which — the repetition 
of an act, and another which they use when they mean to say that 
they are going from such a place and will halt at another ; while 
another signifies that a person has changed his mind. They 
have also a verbal form for a thing ceasing to exist, the con- 
trary of the idea which we render by the word become. All 
their nouns are capable of being transformed into verbs, and 
of giving birth to the different forms we have enumerated; and 
all these forms may be conjugated in five different wa 
In addition to these characteristics, the language is very rich 
in compound words—a single Iroquois word signifying “T have 
given money tothe people who have just arrived, in order to 
themselves new clothes.” Thus, one of the most perfect lan. 
guages, and the idiom of one of the least developed, resemble 
each other in the power of forming interminable words, while 
the forms of the verbs are similar to those presented by the 
Semitic languages. M. Ampére has also some _ interesting 
remarks on the resemblance between the hieroglyphical lan. 
guages and pyramidal structures of Egypt and Mexico, and he 
proves that the traits of similarity which strike the imagination 
so much at first sight are only apparent—that the resemblance 
lies on the surface, while the diversity exists lower down. 

With an anecdote alike honourable to America and to one of 
the sons of her adoption, we will take leave of M. Ampére, 
trusting we have said enough to induce our readers to prove for 
themselves whether we have excited expectations which a 

erusal of the Promenade en Amérique will not fully realize, 
Tt is well known that M. Agassiz, one of the most gifted men 
to whom Switzerland has given birth, is now settled at Cambridge 
College :— 

How is it (M. Ampire asks) that America has made a con 
which all the scientific bodies throughout Europe may well envy ? It will be 
explained by the following recital which is as much to the credit of America as 
of M. Agassiz. 

M. Agassiz had no fortune of his own to begin life with. He became 
early acquainted with poverty, and once when he was in Paris was reduced to 
so low a pitch that he had no means to take him back to Switzerland. A friend 
no richer than himself having mentioned him to Baron Humboldt, whom 
Agassiz had never seen, he received next morning a flattering letter from the 
illustrious man, begging him, in the kindest and most delicate manner, to 
allow him to advance the sum necessary to mect his wants. M. Agassiz 
delights in telling this story, and after having repeated it to me, he added, 
I begged Mr. Humboldt to allow me always to owe him this small sum, at that 
time so considerable in my eyes. I like to feel that I shall be always under 
an obligation to him. TI hope that all my readers will enter into the delicacy 
of this sentiment. Some years afterwards, when M. Agassiz had earned to him- 
self a name in science, he had gone to great expenses in order to publish his 
work on fossil fishes. In consequence of this he owed his brother 100,000 
frances. This debt he desired to pay as soon as he could. Where in Europe 
could he have found means of clearing it off rapidly by means of lectures? 
He came to the United States, and gave a course of lectures on geology in the 
Powell Institution, at Boston, and though improvising in a language which 
was not his own, he produced an immense effect. His audience was so nume- 
rous that he was obliged to deliver each lecture twice, and in a few years 
gained enough by his various courses of lectures to repay the 100,000 francs. 
This is a specimen of what may take place in mercantile America, and it 
shows that its people are not utterly indifferent to science, and that, if they 
delight in making money, they know also how to spend it nobly. 


THE LAMPS OF THE TEMPLE* : 


] EADERS of The Newromes will remember that Mr. 

Frederic Bayham had a habit of attending divine service 
with a double object ; for while he doubtless profited by the 
sermons himself, he also managed to arrange a criticism of the 
discourse and a sketch of the preacher, which he subsequently 
contributed to the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette. Either 
he or some imitator of his art has recently collected a series of 
such sketches, under the neat and appropriate title of Zhe Lamps 
of the Temple. 'The list of luminaries noticed in the volume com- 
prises Cardinal Wiseman and Mr. Melville as representatives of 
the elder branches of the Church, and about a dozen celebrities 
of the various denominations of Dissenters. The value of such 
pictures depends so entirely on the character and powers of the 
painter, that our first impulse is to collect together every indi- 
cation of the antecedents, the tastes, and the habits of the author. 
Unfortunately, the hints which the modest writer of The Lamps 
throws out regarding his own history and predilections are much 
fewer than we could wish. But we learn that he was brought = 
the strictest school of Puritanism, that he was given in his youth to 
a spirit of wicked drollery, that his sense of fun is always burst- 
ing out, and that, as a qualification for the special task selected 
by him, he has “‘ sat under” preachers in every county of England. 

oreover—what is perhaps eminently conducive to the success 


* The Lamps of the Temple :- Crayon Sketches of the Men of the Modern 
Pulpit. Third 1 Edition, London; now. 1856, 
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of his sketches, and is in itself a much greater feat—he has also, | rewarded, and the square-headed and intelligent “ 


he tells us, attended tea-parties in every county. His fun and | 


pleasantry would, we may be sure, be most acceptable at those 
unexciting feasts; but we confess that we felt apprehensive 
lest he should sometimes disturb their quiet, when we came 
to a passage informing us that it is his custom “to plunge 
through the jungles and cane-brakes of abusive speech and 
criticism in private.” A long introductory dissertation enables 
us to appreciate the point of view from which he regards 
sermons, the task he assigns to the preacher, and the 
deficiencies he deplores in the modern occupants of the 
ulpit. The lofty office of the sermon is, as he says, “ to 

vg in the garden of the soul, and excavate a road for 
moral manhood.” Modern sermons have, however, two 

werful rivals, whose operation is often adverse to that of 
the preacher—the press and the platform. ‘To combat the 
first, he recommends the minister to devote one evening a 
week, or “even the Sabbath evening occasionally,” to a cen- 
sorship of the press,—-by which is meant an exposure and refu- 
tation of false doctrines appearing in print. To emulate the 
attractiveness of the platform, the minister is advised to go per- 
sonally and gather as large a congregation as he wishes ; for “ it 
is the writer's belief that they will come when spoken to es men.” 
When the preacher has got them together, he. has merely to do 
what he will of course manage with the utmost ease—it being no- 
thing more than to “‘ convey the catholicity of genius, sympathy, 
and religion in aclear and lucid speech.” ‘This sounds simple, 
and we hope it may prove to be practicable. Clerical readers 
may also glad to study the hints on composition which 
follow. The preacher, they are reminded, should be a dramatist, 
and carry the vivacity of narrative and dialogue into the pulpit. 
If he feels mentally incompetent to do this, he should “ study to 
become an accomplished thief,” and borrow—carefully, however, 
choosing the source, so as to avoid obvious incongruity. Plain 
men are advised to “stick to Adams on Peter ;” while “ John 
Smith, of Oxford (not of Cambridge), will supply parables for a 
lifetime.” Lastly, those who aim at a higher flight are instructed 
in the qualities of tenderness and force, and the powers of arrange- 
ment and condensation, which they must possess and cultivate 
before they can hope to add another name to the author's list of 
our great speakers. The first three on the list are the most gene- 
rally known—the names of the orators selected as pre-eminent 
being Brougham, Lyndhurst, Canning, George Thompson, Wil- 
liam Fox, ‘Thomas Binney, and Edward Parsons. 

We cannot hope to do justice to all the sketches which the 
volume contains, and must therefore make selections. As he is 
one of the seven great speakers, we cannot perhaps do better 
than begin with the Rev. Thomas Binney. This gentleman 
ge at the King’s Weigh-house, and is so successful that 

is chapel is, we are informed, “the rendezvous of all the in- 
telligence” of Dissent visiting the metropolis. His personal 
appearance is carefully described—and, no doubt, accurately— 
but we are at a loss to understand whether the description 
is meant to be complimentary, or the reverse. ‘ His head,” 
we are informed, “literally rises like a castellated cliff— 
its proportions are magnificent—the head of a man, how- 
ever, of whom you would say, ‘he can never be happy, 
he can never be active.’” Probably this is meant as favourable 
criticism, because the author has a theory that the congre- 
gation and the preacher resemble each other—or, to use his 
own words “‘a pew (i.e., in the technical language of the author's 
school, an attendant on divine service) elevated by intelligence, 
and good sense, and piety, indicates also a pulpit ennobled by 
the same dignified attributes.” And we are therefore happy to 
learn that “ Mr. Binney’s pews show a finer set of heads, more 
square, intelligent, and nincteenth-centuryish, than any other 
pews perhaps in the kingdom.” Having compared Mr. Binney 
to South, and shown that his for¢e lies in humour, the author 
proceeds to lament that the preacher labours under a want of 
method—that he is not “ equal in his architecture to his concep- 
tion,” and that he seems “to work entirely destitute of plan.” 
The wicked fun of the author suggests a depreciatory metaphor, 
and he observes that, “ in listening to him, we have often thought 
him like a coachman who gave the whip to his horses, and with 
glee and delight saw them start on their journey, while his coach 
was empty, and passengers were waiting to be taken up.” Other 
characteristics of Mr. Binney’s style follow. For instance, he is 
eminently domestic in his preaching; he ‘ does not confine 
his attentions to young men, but is the young woman’s preacher 
too;” and he talks to her like a brother—the only style (as 
the author very properly adds) in which a man should talk to a 
woman in public. He possesses also in a high degree the 
power of painting—frequently “ giving a depth of scenery like 
that we admire in Cuyp.” ‘When he throws in the shade 
of pathos, he holds all the hearts of his hearers in his hands— 

e adds a summer tint, and the heart resumes its courage.” 

The effect of this artist-like treatment of the subject-matter 
must, however, be occasionally marred by Mr. Binney’s habit of 
coming to “a pause of sudden bewilderment!” When this un- 
fortunate wir seizes on him, he is described as accustomed to 
throw himself back, put his hand through his hair, giving him- 
self occasionally “a very scare-crowish appearance,” and then 
fetch a long sigh. “ —— es the author naively remarks, 
“all this time feel that the argument is not finished.” Ulti- 
mately, however, the attention and patience of the audience are 


ws” have 
the satisfaction of hearing their “ pulpit” once more duteh firmly 
hold upon the thought. 

Mr. George Dawson is the lamp with whom the author finds 
the most fault, at the same time that he pronounces him a first- 
rate preacher. He objects that Mr. Dawson has “heaps 
of opinions, but no convictions’—that he plagiarizes in 
the most unblushing manner from Mr. Carlyle—and that 
he is exceedingly severe on persons who disagree with 
him, “calling ou fool, rogue, knave, or ass, if 
your doxy is not his doxy.” Indeed, if the statements of the 
author are to be taken literally, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Dawson must be, in some ways, an unpleasant person. “ Heis,” 
we are informed, “ the cursing Balaam of the age—he takes up his 
parable, and blurts and snorts out his contempt over everythin 
and everybody.” Further, he is, we are told, wanting in a 
kindliness call gentleness of manner, and indulges in Byronic 
melancholy and mournful Jeremiads. As regards personal 
appearance, he is said to patronize the beard, and, “ with a collar 
turned down over a black handkerchief, a more unlikely-looking 
youth for a minister of religion we do not know.” It might seem, 
from the description, to be a curious question, why Mr. Dawson 
should be so eminent. The mystery is partly cleared up when 
we learn that you are glad to hear him speak, because he “ pours 
upon your ears such a flood of strong Saxon verbiage.” His 
pews, too, are apparently a queer set, and perhaps they may see 
more in Mr. Dawson than the writer of the Lamps could do. 
They are represented as being “‘ the gentlemen of the moustache 
and the beard—the gentlemen of the deep convictions and the 
intuitional consciousness—the gentlemen who have left Pale 
and Butler, and are sailing to the delightful country of ——.” 
This is one of the many passages in the book which will make its 
readers feel that our author can not only write a mighty fine style, 
but can also, on occasion, be very cutting and bitter. What a 
nice man for a tea-party ! 

With the sketch of Mr. Dawson let us contrast that of Mr. 
Benjamin Parsons, who, as the author gives us at once to know, is 
a preacher after his own heart. He “ventures to call him the 
model minister,” and adduces a proof of his incomparable excel- 
lence which must be convincing to every one. Mr. Parsons 
found his chapel with a congregation of fifty persons, and was 
able, after a ministry of thirty years, to crowd it with a congre- 
—, at his will, of a thousand or twelve hundred people. 

ut there is something even more convincing; for ‘ when 
he preaches his sabbath-school sermons in the summer, it is 
found necessary to prop his galleries.” He is remarkable, 
we learn, for the power of preaching a different kind of ser- 
mon in the morning from what he gives in the evening, 
each kind excellent in its way. In the morning his remarks 
are “more like goads,” while, in the evening, he “throws 
aside the axiom and the hint, and commits himself to a stream 
of declamatory fervour.” Chiefly, however, the author admires 
him for his powerful manner of treating opponents. He is por- 
trayed as “a fearful hand at skinning an adversary—a very 
Sioux, willing to scalp the antagonist to his views of political 
and religious truth.” The author, as we noticed above, ob- 
jected to a similar turn of mind in Mr. Dawson; but the ineon- 
sistency may perhaps be explained by supposing that the 
persons whom Mr. Dawson scalps are persons with whom 
the writer agrees, while those whom Mr. Parsons skins 
are persons with whom he disagrees. However that may be, 
nothing can be sterner than the aneny which he a 
in Mr. Parsons. He represents him as having mangled Mr. 
Borthwick at Stroud, and as having sliced and crushed the 
Anti-Sabbath men upon their appearance in his neighbourhood. 
Physically, this preacher appears to possess very great advan- 
tages. He is depicted as being in figure like a human rock—as 
having an eye dark as an eagle’s, lustrous and loving as a dove’s— 
a complexion full of the Norman temperament, and “ a lip—saw 
you ever a lip like that?” Moreover, his vocal range is of re- 
markable extent, for he can “ elevate his voice till it rises like a 
thunderpeal over the noise of the mighty mob, and again he can 
drop it till it ripples like a whisper among summer roses.” He 
appears to be especially fond of employing all his great powers 
of mind and body in preaching to sceptics—not, however, at- 
tempting to “do battle with the sophistries of psychology,” but 
speaking as from a higher — and in the language of un- 
doubting confidence. In the poetical language of the author, he 
knows that, in order to affect others powerfully, “he must be 
lifted up, he must be seated in the glass chair, and then, from 
that exalted position, he may hope not only himself to be 
charged with electricity, but to electrify you.” 

We need not go further among the Lamps. Every one who 
wishes to know ior the sketcher views the shining lights, ma 
make a satisfactory guess from the specimens we have submitted. 
The reader will find in the volume itself'a large collection of por- 
traits on which we have not had room to touch. It is possible, 
we think, that he may come to the conclusion that the extracts 
of sermons inserted eos and there are good enough to have 
been set in a better frame; and that men who have been earnest 
and zealous, if not educated, do not gain much by being sketched 
in the glowing colours of this artist's palette. The general 
effect of the book is certainly not such as to make us receive with 
unmixed pleasure the intelligence that the author has what ho 


modestly terms “an impertinent design” of writing a history of 


| 
| 
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the Oratory of the Independents, and that it is probable he may 
attempt another series from his portfolio, in which he — 
to hold up to view “ some Lamps of a most mild and beautiful 
lustre, which he has observed in his wanderings, on dark 
landings.” 


THE TRANS-CAUCASIAN CAMPAIGN.* 


O™ AR PASHA was more fortunate in his literary attendants 
than the Generals in the Crimea. He was almost free from 
the annoyance of Special Correspondents who might expose his 
plans to the enemy, and subject his tactics to self-sufficient criti- 
cism. But the history of his short campaign has been written 
with not less spirit, and to all appearance with far more truth, 
than if it had been concocted against time, and despatched in 
weekly parcels to satisfy the cravings of the English public. 
Mr. Oliphant’s position in the Turkish camp enabled him to dis- 
course of the operations of the Turkish army with an authority 
to which the compilers of the only accounts which have as yet 
been written of the struggle in the Crimea do not pretend. He 
was received as a friend by the General-in-Chief; he shared the 
tent or the bivouae of Colonel Ballard, the commander of the 
advanced guard; he helped to explore the country, and accom- 
panied every reconnoissance ; and though he joined the army as 
a traveller rather than a volunteer, he was ready to do a turn of 
soldier's work under fire, when oceasion required it. Living in 
this way, he inevitably became identified in feeling with the 
army which he accompanied, and perhaps a little disposed to 
stand by his general through right or wrong, and to find the 
cause of every failure in the neglect or perverseness of Inglish- 
men or Frenchmen—marshals, ambassadors, or emperors,—or 
any one, in short, rather than the Sirdar Ekrem. This obvious 
and natural bias shows itself whenever the author grows argu- 
mentative, and begins to discuss the policy of the different schemes 
suggested for the relief of Kars. e believe that there is much 
reason in his argument, but the tone is such as to satisfy us that any 
plan which Omar might have adopted would have been supported 
with equal energy. The rather difficult question whether it was 
more advisable to advance on Kars by the direct route of Trebi- 
sond and Erzeroum, or to aid its garrison by a diversion in the 
rear of the Russian army, is settled off hand by our author in a 
few sarcastic sentences; but the value and the fairness of the 
comparison may be doubted when we mention that no account is 
taken of the difference between an advance through a hostile 
country and a march across a pashalic of the Sultan’s 
dominions. 

The essence of the book, however, is not the military or 
political discussion which it contains, but the narrative of the 
actual doings of the Turkish army, the account of its brief and 
deserved success, and the explanation of the ultimate failure of 
the expedition to achieve any material results. In_ these 
respects, Mr. Oliphant’s history leaves nothing to be desired. It 
is a short, clear, and spirited account of the campaign, and the 
personal history of the author's part in it aflords the best 
internal evidence that the details are pictured with accuracy as 
well as foree. When the Allied Governments had refused to take 
i in, or even to countenance, the scheme of the Porte for a 

ingrelian campaign—when the Contingent had been ordered to 
Kertch, while the flower of the Ottoman army was still de- 
tained at Balaklava—Omar Pasha was pressing on his scheme ; 
and he was on the point ofembarking for Batoum when Mr. Oli- 
phant joined him at Erzeroum. The invading army was not yet in 
existence, although it was now September; but there figured in the 
Constantinople army-list a force of 12,000 men at Batoum, besides 
the troops in Eupatoria and Bulgaria, who were about to be trans- 
ported to the Asiaticcoast. The 12,co0soldiers intended toform the 
nucleus of the army had dwindled down, under the care of Mustafa 
Pasha, who ruled over Batoum, to a few hundreds of effective men ; 
andthe first step of the General-in-Chief was tosend the Governor 
to Constantinople to answer for his misdeeds. However, troops 
from. one source or another began to arrive; and in less 
than a month after the fall of Sebastopol, Marshal Pelissier 
felt himself strong enough to despatch a few Turkish rifle 
regiments across the Black Sea. By the end of September, 
some, 20,000 or 30,000 troops were concentrated at Souchoum, 
which had been selected as the base of operations instead of 
Batoum, on account of the inaccessibility of the latter port in 
any but the finest weather. A land-transport train of about 1500 
or 2000 animals was all that could be obtained, although General 
Vivian, when offered the command, had insisted on having as 
many as 11,000 pack-horses, and the Turkish Government had 
declared, in the — part of the summer, that it was prepared 
with appliances sufficient to supply an army of 40,000. The 
greater part of the sea-transport was conducted in Turkish ships, 
with a method and despatch which might teach a lesson to our- 
selves; and notwithstanding the delays which had postponed 
Omar Pasha’s departure from Sebastopol until September, he 
contrived, before the end of the following month, to collect, 
transport, and organize his force, and had by that time pushed 
his advanced division within three hours’ march of the Ingour, 
where the first resistance was expected. 


* The Trans-Caucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army under Omar 
ussian Shores o ” “Minnesota and the Far West,” &e. 
Blackwood and Sons. 1856. 


Our author pressed on to the front, and was soon established in 
the quarters of Colonel Ballard, who led two battalions of rifles, 
the crack troops of the army. He was not long allowed to remain 
idle, for the next day was appointed for an advance on the river, 
and being known as a good draughtsman, Mr. Oliphant was des. 
patched to reconnoitre the stream, and sketch the opposite bank, 
the thickets on which were lined with Russian sharpshooters, 
Some of Ballard’s corps who accompanied him could not resist a 
few tempting shots, which brought down an acknowledgment from 
the other side that rather interfered with steady sketching. For. 
tunately, the volunteer escaped without any casualty, and suc. 
ceeded in discovering the position of the principal ford across the 
river. This was commanded by a Russian redoubt, to oppose 
which Omar Pasha resolved to establish two batteries imme- 
diately in face of the enemy’s stockade. The works were to be 
erected in one night ; and as engineer officers were scarce in the 
force, Mr. Oliphant was sent, after a few lessons in the art of 
battery-making from Colonel Simmons, to direct the construction 
of one of them, with a working party of 200, and a regiment of 
infantry and two field pieces at his disposal. On this occasion, 
Mr. Oliphant seems to have displayed an amount of military 

enius that was hardly to be expected from a Lincoln’s-inn 

arrister. The Major who commanded the regiment allotted 
for the protection of the working party had two peculiarities 
rather common in officers of the Ottoman army—he could speak 
nothing but Turkish, and was of an apprehensive turn of mind. 
Logs of timber, seen by night across a river, may be easily mis- 
taken for an enemy, and the Major accordingly reported that the 
Russians were coming down in force, and proposed some pro- 
ceeding which, being described in excellent Turkish, was un- 
luckily incomprehensible to the English commander. The posi- 
tion was as embarrassing as could well be imagined. It was 
impossible to ascertain what the Major desired to do, but some 
decision was essential, and our author was for the moment 
supreme. So, by a happy instinct, he peremptorily negatived the 
unknown suggestion of his subordinate, and was soon after 
relieved by making the discovery of the real nature of the enemy 
which had caused the alarm. ‘The earthworks were successfully 
constructed; and the next morning, a smart exchange of fire 
between the rifles and the enemy commenced the battle of the 
Ingour. Two detachments, under Colonel Simmons and Omar 
Pasha, managed to cross the river some distance above and below 
the main ford, and to overcome the resistance of the Russian 
troops. Colonel Simmons was the first to reach the redoubt, 
which was defended by a force superior in numbers to the small 
body with which he had advanced. A dashing charge finished 
the affair, but not before Captain Dymock had fallen, mortally 
wounded. A Polish interpreter, who had formerly served in the 
armies of the Czar, and who was now attached to the Turkish 
staff, contributed materially to the success of the attack, by 
shouting in Russian to the enemy, “ Fly, my children; you are 
surrounded ; whole regiments of these infidels are coming through 
the wood!” The ruse succeeded, and the Russians fled in all 
directions before a handful of men, whom they might have cut 
to pieces. The battle was now won; and, after an interval of two 
days, the army advanced to Sughidi, the capital of Mingrelia. 

‘The invaders were now in the dominions of the Dadian family, 
who proved even less friendly than the aristocracy of Akbasia. 
Prince Michael, who ruled the whole territory up to the Ingour, 
had been dexterously entrapped by the Turkish General into 
accepting, from his hands, the confirmation of his patriarchal 
authority ; and though he did nothing to assist the invaders, 
he kept up the appearances of friendship. The Princess 
Dadianie had less confidence in the success of the invasion; 
and being, like the rest of the inhabitants, anxious to find 
herself on the victorious side, and regarding the Turks with 
at least as much dislike as the Russians, she took the prudent 
course of retiring to the mountains, whither she was followed by 
the whole population. The consequence was, that on entering 
Sughidi the army found it deserted, and was unable to add to 
the scanty commissariat from the resources of the country in 
which it was encamped. This necessitated a delay of about 
week, for the purpose of bringing up supplies, and ultimately led 
to the failure of the campaign. Between Sughidi and Kutais, 
the country is intersected by several tributaries of the river 
Rhion, of which the most important are the Tiewie, the Techaia, 
and the Sceniscal. Either the Russians or the natives had 
broken down alk the bridges; but this was not a very serious 
matter, so long as the fine weather which had hitherto favoured 
the expedition lasted. But the delay which had occurred now 
began to tell. The rains commenced—the Techaia was 
passed with difficulty—and when Omar reached the banks 
of the Sceniscal, within a few hours’ march of Kutais, 
the river was so swollen by the incessant rain as to present 
an insuperable obstacle to a further advance. To build a 
bridge would have been a work of time, and the means of 
transport were insufficient to keep the army supplied with 
provisions. If the river had once been crossed, the navigable 
stream of the Rhion would have been available for the con- 
veyance of supplies, and all difficulty in feeding the troops would 
have been removed. But, with success almost within his grasp, 
the General was compelled, on the 8th of December, to issue 
the order for retreat. The operation was effected without 
much loss, but not without severe suffering. The whole 
country was flooded, and commissariat animals were drop- 
ping dead on the almost impassable roads; while the in- 
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habitants began to change their former coldness into active 
hostility, and sought to prove their fidelity to the Czar by 
harassing the retiring army with a succession of petty attacks, 
which were duly magnified in Russian bulletins into important 
victories. At length the coast was reached, and the expedition 
terminated without having achieved any greater success than the 
temporary occupation of Sughidi, and the possession of a strong 

ition at Choloni, a few miles up the river, which debouches 
at Redout-Kaleh. 

Like all the other disasters which have been experienced dur- 
ing the war, this result was attributable to the defects of the 
commissariat and the want of transport. A few thousand mules 
would have enabled the army to occupy Kutais before the wet 
weather set in. Even without additional strength, the same end 
might have been gained if the attempt had been made when 
Omar Pasha first urged it upon the allied generals; and had 
the invading force been composed of Christian troops, 
there is reason to believe that they would have been 
aided by the inhabitants to such an extent as to make 
them almost independent of imported supplies. But a Mus- 
sulman army, commencing its march on the verge of winter, with 
deficient means of transport, could only succeed by a miracle; 
and it is no disgrace to its commander that he was baffled, not by 
the strength of the enemy, but by the insurmountable difficulties 
which the defective arrangements of the Turkish Government 
and the perverse opposition of the Allies had thrown in his way. 
The signature of a definitive treaty of peace has diminished the 
interest which would otherwise have been felt in the discussion of 
the possibilities of a future campaign in the trans-Caucasian 
territories, which Mr. Oliphant strenuously advocates as the 
most feasible way of humbling Russia. Armed with the ex- 
rience of last autumn, he is able to indicate with precision 
the measures by which these valuable provinces might be 
wrested from Muscovite domination. here can be little 
doubt that, had the war continued, the next campaign would 
have included a serious, and probably a successful, move- 
ment in this direction; and though it is to be hoped that 
occasion will not soon arise for renewed hostilities, it is well to 
know the point on which the Russian empire is most vulnerable. 
The conquest of Akbasia, Mingrelia, and Imeritia, would have 
been but one of the triumphs which a continuance of the war 

romised to the arms of the Allies; and the seeming failure of 
oer Pasha may not have been without its effect in opening 
the eyes of the Czar to the weakness of his position, and pre- 
paring him to accede to a satisfactory peace. 


FRENCH SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER.* 


OST of our readers are aware that the French have now a 
railway literature, very cheap, very neat and convenient in 
form, and specially patronized by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Among the few volumes of the series which have reached 
a second edition, is the Contes Excentriques of a writer who calls 
himself Charles Newill—in all probability a pseudonym. No book 
is more frequently seen in the hands of railway travellers. As 
the eccentricities which it depicts are almost exclusively those of 
Englishmen, it may be interesting to point out the conception of 
English character which it leads its readers to form, and the 
degree of familiarity with English habits and manners which it 
manifests in its author. 

The first story in the book is called “Ephraim Wheat, Esquire.” 
Mr. Wheat isa Durham magistrate, and a country gentleman. 
When the book opens, he is closeted in a private room in the 
Coventry Club with his brother-in-law, Tom Wild, a London 
exquisite of the first water. Over a bottle of port and cigars, 
Mr. Wheat confides to Mr. Wild that he is about to desert a 
lovely wife and an adorable chiid, in order to discover in America 
a certain Joe Erickson, who is said to be able to split six pistol- 
bullets in succession on the blade of a knife at fifty paces. Ephraim 

\ heat cannot die in peace until he has seen Erickson, verified 
his feat, and learned its secret. Mr. Wild is perfectly aware that 
Wheat’s departure will kill Mrs. Wheat, and, after vain endea- 
vours to dissuade his brother-in-law, he determines to save his 
sister's life by sacrificing himself. He remarks casually that he 
has had a gig of a new description built by Searle, and that the 
absence in America of the first oarsman of the country will make 
him sure to win the Lambeth regatta. Mr. Wheat’s emulation 
is roused, and he stays in England to row against Wild. The 
contest is a tough one, but Wild has determined that Wheat shall 
win, and, with feelings strangely compounded of joy and bitter- 
ness, he designedly loses la rame d'argent émaillé des régates de 
Lambeth, which is represented as being the highest object of 
every English gentleman’s ambition. ‘This is the climax of the 
story. Mr. Wheatis finally prevented from crossing the Atlantic 
by the arrival of Joe Erickson himself, who comes into a tavern 
at Portsmouth, where Wheat and Wild are drinking des grogs, 
and kills himself accidentally with an overloaded pistol. 

Of the second story, Frascone, we shall say nothing—of the 
third, Jack Erskine le Dompteur, merely that it gives the history 
of two brothers whose father goes mad and drives them from 
home. The old gentleman’s lunacy is finally concentrated in the 
belief that a famous tiger-tamer will one day be devoured by the 


* Contes Excentriques. Par Charles Newill. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie, 1856. = 


animal which he puts through its paces. In the expectation of 
this event, he nightly seats himself on the first bench at the ex- 
hibition. The sons discover the nature of his frenzy. One of 
them appears as the tiger-tamer, and, instead of checking the 
tiger, —_— himself to be almost devoured. ‘The other stations 
himself immediately behind his father, and, when the catastrophe 
is close at hand, whispers in his ear that the victim is his son. 
The experiment succeeds, and the shock restores the unhappy 
parent to his senses. 

Miss Cook is the title of the next tale. The lady who bears 
this name is the grand-niece of the celebrated navigator, Captain 
Cook. She is consumed with the desire of discovering some new 
country, like her illustrious relation, or at all events of present- 
ing some hitherto unknown animal to the Zoological Gardens. 
Accordingly, she equips her yacht, the Hanover’s Princess, with 
all the armament of a man-of-war, and sets off for the Arctic 
Regions with the design of penetrating the North-West Passage 
ona new principle. Ifthe passage is closed, she intends to open 
it with repeated broadsides from her guns. Various occurrences 

revent the execution of this project, and in particular an attack 
a multitude of Red Indians in canoes. The Indians are 
dispersed; their chief is captured, and is about to be hoisted 
to the yard-arm, when, discovering the intentions of his 
captor, he utters the word “ Devil.” By this truly national 
ejaculation—which, as this author impresses on his readers, 
has quite supplanted the well-known dissyllable which the 
Figaro of Beaumarchais describes as forming the staple of the 
English language—he is at once recognised as an Englishman ; 
and, 1n fact, he turns out to be an old shipmate of Mr. Snails, 
Miss Cook’s lieutenant, who had been wrecked on the coast of 
America, and adopted by an Indian tribe. Miss Cook, who has 
retired to her cabin in order not to be personally a spectator of 
the execution, is informed by her lieutenant that she possesses 
something far more curious than anew animal, or a new country 
—an Indian chief, who can speak English. The delighted lady 
hurries back to England; aa not to let the Zoological Society 
have the cream of her treasure, she exhibits it herself about the 
country. Ultimately the Ojibbeway chieftain saves her life, 
marries her, lives in state with her at her ancestral seat, Ravens- 
bourne Castle, and breaks her heart by taking to drinking gin. 

L’ Honorable M. Belfast is a story illustrating the propensity 
of Englishmen to commitsuicide. Les Feux d’ Holyhead points out 
the way in which their dearest prospects are constantly interfered 
with by their love of sport. Mr. Belfast, the hero of the first, is 
on the point of blowing out his brains because his young wife has 
confided to him that she married him on account of his beautiful 
head of hair, and he has discovered that he is becoming pre- 
maturely bald. He is saved from suicide by a cousin, who 
awakens him to the realities of life by inducing him to join the 
swell-mob, and pick his friend’s pockets at the Opera. The 
principal personage in Les Feux d’ Holyhead is a SirJames Turner, 
who is here called Je baronnet Turner. He is to propose the next 
morning to Miss Mary Peebles, the sister of Sir George Peebles, 
when he learns that a shoal of sardines has been seen off the 
coast, and, being a devoted fisherman, he embarks in his yacht 
to pursue them. The sardines lead him to the utmost recesses 
of the Solway Firth, and, on his return, he finds that Miss Mary 
has been carried off by her brother to the North of England, and 

romised in marriage toarival. Disgusted with existence, Sir 
, oe Turner petitions the Admiralty for the command of 
one of the floating hulks which serve as light-houses in the 
Irish Channel, and in this solitary abode he lives, reading meta- 
physics, and drinking flaming gin-punch. Son imagination, 
surexcitée par la solitude, par la concentration d’esprit et 
par le liquide inflammé, s’exaltait au plus haut degré, when 
suddenly Sir George Peebles, Miss Mary, and the rival appear 
on board. They have been driven to him by stress of weather 
when out fishing in the Channel. The rival gets sea-sick with 
the motion of the hulk, and Sir James Turner, by threatening to 
die rather than reveal the mode in which provisions sufficient for 
their augmented numbers can be obtained from the shore, extorts 
from the starving Sir George a reluctant consent to his marriage 
with Miss Mary. 

Perhaps the most striking story in the volume is Le Prince 
Nennemhir. The scene is laid at Cowes. The Indian Prince 
Nennemhir is seated with his confidant, Mr. Bartlett, in the 
club-house of the Royal Yacht Squadron. To the intense amaze- 
ment of the sporting world, the Prince had just defeated ina 
sculling-match the great Captain Headrig. The Prince is about 
thirty-three years old, with a noble and expressive physiognomy, 
almond-shaped eyes, and a skin of a lustrous copper-colour. He 
is attired in a pair of drawers, a nankeen dressing-gown, a 
cambric turban, morocco slippers, and a scimitar with a handle 
of rhinoceros horn. But, in spite of his Oriental appearance 
and ultra-Oriental costume, Prince Nennemhir is in reali 
the Earl of Winkles, a Scottish nobleman from the Orkneys. 
Ruined by the failure of a confidential agent at Calcutta— 
his lordship being in business—Lord Winkles has nothing 
to live on except his accomplishments as the first shot, 
swimmer, oarsman, batsman, fisherman, and jockey in Great 
Britain. In order to utilize these talents as much as possible, 
the earl disguises himself as a rajah from Hindostan. He — 
all the challenges which are current among the sporting public, 
and as the bets against him are naturally heavy, his faithful old 
servant, Bartlett, who always backs him, wins more than enough 
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to support him in luxury, and almost enough to discharge the 
obligations of the insolvent firm. Indeed, if he can give a great 
cricket-match at Durham, he will be quite free from debt; and the 
same result would follow if he could accept a challenge to swim 
the Thames six times backwards and forwards under Hungerford 
bridge; but this last exploit is out of the question, as the water 
might wash off hiseolour. Pending the interval before the Dur- 
ham contest, Lord Winkles goes to visit his former estates in the 
Orkneys, where he lives in disguise, and witnesses a variety of 
scenes in Scottish low-life, which our author describes, we need 
hardly say, with the most sernpulous accuracy. The tale ends 
with a coup de thédtve. The real Prince Nennemhir dies at Cal- 
eutta, and leaves an untold number of hoarded millions to the 
nobleman who has borrowed his name. 

In his intimate knowledge of Englishmen and their pursuits, 
M. Charles Newill may perhaps appear to stand alone among 
his countrymen. We Lise seen, however, a political essay by 
the Emperor's Laureate, M. Méry, which may be 
compared with the Contes Excentriques. M. Méry contends 
that l'renchmen are not fitted for free institutions, and he argues 
vehemently against the position that, because England manages 
to get on with Parliamentary Government, France has a similar 
capacity for it. M. Méry has himself assisted at the debates of 
the House of Commons, and he knows how utterly unlike it is 
to any possible Chamber or Assembly of his own countrymen. 
He saw the Ministers playing short-whist on the Treasury bench; 
nobody paid a moment’s attention to the speakers; the members 
were all sleeping. reading newspapers, or uncorking bottles of 
Bass’s pale ale. Half the House went out at short intervals to 
devour plates of turtle-soup at Bellamy’s. L’ennui y pleuvait a 
torrents. As Frenchmen hate ennui, and are sure to take a dan- 
gerous interest in the matter in debate, M. Méry argues that 
the imitation of the English system in France must necessarily 
be a failure. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY.* 


T=. volumes before us have been waited for with expectation. 
They will be read by many with interest; and on several 
accounts they must be judged, even where they are least admi- 
rable, with ie ge d and respect. They are the posthumous 
work of a very able man, who seems also to have been a very in- 
teresting character, and whose life was cut short just as he was 
in the bloom of his genius, at the early age of thirty-seven. Pro- 
fessor Archer Butler is best known to the world in general as a 
controversialist in theology, and asa preacher. His Letters on 
Development, in answer to Dr. J. H. Newman, excited universal 
attention; and a volume of his sermons, published by his friend 
and literary executor, the Rev. Thomas Woodward, in 1849, has 
been recently placed by a critic on a level with those of Dr. 
Guthrie and of Arthur Stanley. Prefixed to that volume, we 
find a Memoir of Professor Butler, which, it must be said, is dis- 
appointingly meagre. The life itself was marked, no doubt, by 
few external events; but it was a life on which the higher 
faculties of the biographer might have found scope to exercise 
themselves. It was a life of intense inward activity, change, and 
progress, of all which we should gladly have had some fuller 
record. Archer Butler was bred up a Roman Catholic, and thushad 
changed sides with Newman before engaging him in controversy. 
He had by nature much of the poet’s sensibility, and in his latter 
days associated on terms of intimacy with Wordsworth. The 
present volumes prove him to have been an eager and enterprising 
student. He passed with brilliant credit through the Dublin 
University, and as he came to the close of his youthful 
career, a good genius was found, in the shape of Dr. Lloyd, 
the Provost, to establish a chair of Moral Philosophy, ex- 

ressly to be filled by him. He entered upon the duties of 
1is honourable position at the early age of twenty-five, and 
the present lectures seem to have been composed during the first 
four years of his professorship. 

The very choice of his subject was no small merit in the young 
Professor. It has been too often thought incumbent on men 
occupying Chairs of Philosophy to present their hearers with an 
original system. Whatever value, in themselves, such systems 
may have had, it may safely be said that, for the purposes of 
education, a course of the history of philosophy will almost 
always be more useful. The history of philosophy is a necessary 
preliminary to all sound speculation. Without it, we cannot pro- 
perly understand even the common formulas and terms which we 
shall have to use. It must not be regarded as a mere dry record 
of successive lives or dogmas. It is rather the picture of 
our own thoughts at their various stages of gradual develop- 
ment—the seed, the flower, and the fruit-time of language—the 
psychology of the mind of all the world, traced from childhood to 
maturity. Perhaps there is no one idea which will prove more 
rich in results, and in various applications, than this—that 
philosophy, or in other words, human thought, has had an his- 
torical development. This, in fact, is in itself a sufficient answer 
to all shallow attacks upon the study of the ancients. If for no 
other reason, they must be studied as forming part of the history 
of our own thoughts. For by degrees we come to see that we 
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cannot fully understand existing systems of morals, of meta. 
physics, or of theology, without the knowledge of what has led 
to them—any more than we can be said to comprehend the con. 
stitution of our country without some knowledge of constity. 
tional history. Fully to carry out this idea is, indeed, one of 
the last results of a higher kind of education. To be able to la 

aside all modern associations, and take the standing-ground of 
an old philosopher—to know when by-gones are by-gones, and 
when the old thinkers and teachers were thinking like ourselves— 
is what few attain to. Most people are totally unconscious of the 
fact that there Las been any history at all in thought or language, 

In asking how Professor Butler has treated the subject 
which he selected, we may remember that two kinds of excellenes 
might be looked for, separately or conjointly, in lectures upon 
such atopic. ‘he one is depth in conception of the subject as 
a whole—the other is accuracy in details with regard to parti- 
cular schools and doctrines. Either of these qualities would 
render a book on the Ilistory of Philosophy praiseworthy and 
valuable. The first is the higher and the rarer—it comes like a 
sort of inspiration to the mind of the student or the reader, and 
is fruitful in generating new thoughts. This is the great excel. 
lence of Hegel's Lectures. No one can say that they are 
minutely and irreproachabiy exact in all facts and details about 
the various philosophies; but the idea which predominates over 
the whole is essentially great and true. Critical exactness with 
regard to the ancients—especially with regard to those whose 
works have come down to us in fragments, and of whom our know. 
ledge is partly derived from the untrustworthy writers of the 
Empire—this is what can only be gradually and approximately 
arrived at. Every ten years makes a great difference in the 
conclusions upon the subject ; and therefore we may at once say 
that this last excellence is not to be expected in the Lectures 
of Professor Butler. They were composed between the years 
1837 and 1840; they were the work of a young man between 
twenty-five and thirty, who at the same time was imperfectly 
acquainted with German; and they were perhaps the earliest 
attempt of the kind in English. Every one knows that a Pro- 
fessor’s first course upon a subject is rather a trial of his “’prentice 
hand,” than the perfection of his method; and nowhere 
are time and familiarity more productive of new results than in the 
study of philosophy. Unfortunately, we have the first essays, and 
not the ultimate achievements, of Professor Butler. When he 
had familiarized himself with his subject he ceased to write his 
lectures, and therefore we lose his opinions just as they had 
become most valuable. 

Both in point of conception and of details, nothing could be 
more unequal than the lectures before us. It is easy to observe 
how the Professor grew and improved as he went on with his 
work. The first volume contains an introductory series on the 
Science of Mind. These lectures are poor and rhetorical. ‘Then 
follows a discourse upon Ancient and Modern Histories of Philo- 
sophy. In this it cannot be said that a really scientific account 
is given; for the lecturer’s main source of information is M. 
Degerando’s Histoire Comparée, and there are some inaccuracies. 
The lecture that succeeds, on “ The Province and Functions of 
a Historian of Philosophy,” shows a limited grasp of the true 
importance of the subject. And the subsequent account of 
early Greek philosophers, from Thales to Socrates, is not to be 
compared with the account of the same period in the German 
histories of Zeller or Brandis, or with the finished and able 
little work, entitled Manuel de Philosophie Ancienne, of M. 
Renouvier, or with the articles in the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography, or with Mr. Grote’s chapters on the 
Sophists and Socrates. It is indeed remarkable that Professor 
Butler, with so extensive a knowledge and high appreciation 
of Plato as he afterwards manifests, should have passed over the 
“moment” of the Sophists and of Socrates in so superficial and 
unheeding a manner. This is only one proof among many that, 
while he taught, he was learning. It is only when , comes to 
his third series of lectures—that, namely, on the Megarians, the 
Cynics, and the Cyrenaics—that he seems to have attained any 
real hold on his subject. Were it not for this series, we sh 
be inclined to say that the whole of the first volume is only 
valuable for the notes which it contains by the learned and accom- 
plished editor, Professor Thompson. These notes display a wide 
range of reading connected with the ancient philosophies, and they 
for the most part serve to bring up Professor Butler’s remarks 
to the level of the last results of criticism. But notes have their 
limits. They can only legitimately follow the lead of the text— 
they cannot introduce a new point of view, or move the discussion 
into new spheres. And even Professor Thompson might be 
caught tripping sometimes, as for instance when he speaks of 
Cicero as possessing an ‘‘ extensive knowledge” of the writings 
of Aristotle, and informs us that Cicero “seems to have read most 
of the works that have survived,” &c., (vol. i. p. 194.) Or again, 
when he talks of Quintessence as being a term “ of Aristotelian 
extraction,” denoting “ the fifth element out of which the hea- 
venly bodies were supposed by that philosopher to be formed”— 
in support of which Professor Thompson refers us to the spurious 
work, De Mundo! (vol. i. 316.) However, we have no wish 
to disparage the labours of the learned editor, which have been 

erformed in a most scholarlike way. Amongst other services, he 
as stood sponsor for some very spirited and accurate translations 
from Plato, about which we are left in uncertainty how much is 
due to the Dublin, and how much to the Conbeidgs Professor. 

In short, the most valuable part of Archer Butler’s lectures— 
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that which can be read and criticised without the necessity of 
any indulgence—is the representation of Plato’s philosophy 
jn vol. ii. The lecturer here comes upon a subject for whic 
he has a natural affinity. He seizes, in a fresh and unsophisti- 
cated spirit, upon the Platonic dialogues—he reads them with 
his own eyes. His exposition of them, though occasionally 
marred with rhetoric, often catches the true point of view, and is 
always broad and interesting. His account of the Physics of 
Plato—in other words, his analysis of the Zimeus is by far the 
best thing of the kindin English. A few sentences extracted from 
this may give our readers a fair impression, not of the best kind 
of writing (which we hold of secondary importance), but of the 
best kind of reflections which these volumes contain :— 

It would be very mistaken to imagine that in this work Plato dogmatically 
advanced an ascertained system of nature, or a system professing to be such. 

The Timeus is nothing more than an ingenious scries of hypotheses, meant 
to deepen and vivify our notions of the harmony of the universe, and the con- 

uent wisdom and goodness of its author. 

he Timeus is a physical romance, with a mighty moral; to that moral 
all is subservient ; and amid many paths through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
the author always adopted that which seemed to lead most directly to his end. 

From a physical system, thus intended as illustrative of a principle of 

imism, the following consequences may be expected, which accordingly you 
will find abundantly exemplified in the Timeus. First, that it will mainly 
concern itself with final causes. Secondly, that it will be mathematical 
rather than experimental. Thirdly, another peculiarity which we may anti- 
cipate in a system constructed with such a design is, an impatience of every 
merely mechanical theory of the operations of nature. 

We can scarcely enter into Plato’s views, unless we ascertain his notion of 
Time itself. This was considered to have been created with the rest of the 
sensible world, to finish with it, if it ever finish—to be altogether relative to 
this phenomenal scene. I need not remind you that these views, in forms 
only slightly differing, have been revived in various ages of philosophical 
speculation. ... . I-will not, indeed, conceal from you my own conviction, 
which increases the more I study this great author, that in everything of the 
— we can scarcely enter any chamber of the modern edifices of speculation 

we shall not find that Plato has been before us. 

Want of space renders it impossible to do justice to these 
lectures on the Physics of Plato. The above extracts may serve 
to show those who are acquainted with the subject, that Pro- 
fessor Butler was in the right direction. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that his literary executors did not content themselves 
with publishing ove volume of his lectures, containing those on 
the Socratic schools and on Plato. Taking a glance at the whole 
of the present volumes as they lie before us, we cannot but 
acknowledge they are unripe fruit; yet we feel that, under the 
circumstances, they are highly creditable to their author, and 
even as they are, we are glad to possess them. 


A FORBIDDEN NOVEL.* 
A NOVEL which in these days outrages the moralily of 


France, and causes the imprisonment of its writer, its pub- 
lisher, and its printer, will assuredly excite considerable curiosity 
in many circles. Some will be curious to see it simply because it 
is “ forbidden”—the appetite for forbidden fruit continuing to 
impel the thoughtless sons of Eve. Others will be curious to know 
what France considers bad enough to punish. Think for a 
moment of the works which the French public tolerates, and 
even loudly applauds! Think of the indelicacy, the cynicism, the 
vauntingly corrupt theories, and the sensual pictures, which “‘ the 
liberty of unlicensed printing,” and the absence of a moral repro- 
bation on the part of readers, have for many years permitted! 
After Paul de Kock, after the Mémoires du Diable, after Malle. 
de Maupin, after Une caprice de Grande Dame, afier Le Roman 
Tune Femme, it will, to an Englishman, seem strange that any 
novelist can have ventured en an audacity suflicient to excite the 
indignation of the public and the wrath of the Government. The 
reader will soahathe imagine, as we did, that M. Xavier de 
Montépin had grievously offended either the Imperial policy or 
the Jesuits, and that his immorality was a pretext chosen by 
those whom he had offended; for, if offences against Religion, 
Morality, or Deceucy were to be punished, it appeared extraor- 
dinary that the author of Mdile. de Maupin should be a writer 
in the Moniteur, or that the younger Dumas should be the most 
popular of dramatists and novelists. 

Of course, the scandale has given the book an unusual attrac- 
tion. Long prices are willingly paid for copies. The book is 
forbidden—and thousands are sold. Having read it, we under- 
stand why the author and publisher were imprisoned. The im- 
morality was zo pretext. The tale contains nothing even indirectly 
offensive to the Imperial rule, nothing which especially insults 
the Jesuits. It is an infamous book in every respect—intamous in 
shamelessness, infamous in cynicism, infamous in the total absence 
of any gleam of good feeling or right thinking. All the corruptions 
of Parisian life are crowded together, and made the staple of the 
work. Instead of being treated as the accidents and exceptions 
of life, vices are made the end and aim, the theory and practice. 

But while we regard the suppression of such a work fully 
justified by its contents, we confess that, to our perhaps duller 
apprehensions, it is not clear why Les Filles de Platre should 
be considered so much worse than Les Mémoires du Diable, or 
Le Romand'une Femme. A little more or a little less can surely 
not make so great a distinction as we find in the imprison- 
ment of the writer of the one, and the honour accorded to 
the writers of the others, in placing their productions among 
classic works. We suppose the Government feels with the 


* Les Filles de Pldtre. Par Xavier de Montépin. 4 vols. Paris, 1956. 


barber in Nickleby, who shaves a baker, but declines to shave a 
dustman, because “the line must be drawa somewheres—we 
draws it at bakers.” In England, the suppression of Les Filles 
de Platre would be intelligible, except that it would be perfectly 
needless, for the loud indignation of the public is our most 
effectual censor—more rigorous, indeed, than any official censor 
yet established. But in France, the suppression is a puzzle. The 
unlucky author must feel infinite me ee: ear at his fate, and the 
more so because—and this forms one of the most curious details 
of the book—he interrupts his narrative, on several occasions, to 
plead a “ moral purpose” in his pictures. Perhaps there is no 
effrontery in the whole of these four volumes surpassing that of 
“the moral purpose” claimed by the author. ‘C'est hideux, 
je le veux bien,” he says, after Se to one infamy, “ mais 
c’est beau, parceque c'est vrai. . . . Crois tu done que l’entretien 
des sorciéres, dans Macheth, soit une chose bien gracieuse ? Et 
cependant Shakspeare n’a point reculé, parcequ’il était le roi des 
étes, immense comme l’infini, et que linfini embrasse tout.” 
s not that atypical sentence? Note its audacious invocation 
of Shakspeare’s authority—and that, too, on no better occasion 
than the witch-scenes of Macbeth—as an excuse for the presenta- 
tion of vices which have no names; and note, moreover, the 
hollow verbiage about Vinfixni, in which such writers delight. 
Elsewhere, speaking of the disgusting preoccupation of the 
modern drama and novel with the scenes of courtesan-life, 
M. de Montépin intercalates a whole chapter of defence, winding 
up with this sentence: * Et c'est pareeque le mal existe—c’est 
pareequ’il est profond, vivace, presque incurable, que de vaillants 
esprits et des plumes acérées ont entrepris une croisade contre les 
courtisanes !” So, then, this new literature is a crusade, and its 
writers are the preux chevaliers of morals! In another passage 
he says :— 

Nos lecteurs peuvent juger d’aprés l'audace peut-dtre trop grande [this 
peut-étre is amusing} de certaines parties de notre récit, de ce que doivent 
étre les choses que nous n’osons point répéter. 

Plus @une fois, hélas! pendant la durée de l’ceuvre que nous entreprenons, 
il nous faudra recourir 4 ces pudibondes réticences. 

Et ce sera dommage—a notre point de vue, du moins—car nous sommes de 
ceux qui croient que de méme que le chirurgien met a nu la plaie livide dans 
legals il enfonce son scalpel énergique et parfois sauveur—de méme le 
romancier, ce chirurgien de lame humaine, devrait pouvoir dévoiler & sa 
guise les vices qu’il n’espére point guérir, mais qu'il veut au moins flageller. 

The impudence of this statement can only be appreciated by 
those who have read the book in which it appears; but as the 
sophism is very often put forward by less objectionable authors, 
in excuse for pictures which they feel need an excuse, it may not 
be out of place here to expose it. The comparison of a novelist 
to a surgeon is altogether untenable. Every one knows that the 
hospital is the scene of hideous misfortunes, and that the surgeon 
has to move among them with a calm, unflinching resolution, 
His office is to deal with these accidents and discases, and the 
hospital is the place in which he deals with them. But suppose 
in the midst of a joyous ball-room, he were suddenly to introduce 
one of his patients, to unroll the bandages, and there, in the pre- 
sence of those happy dancers, to pursue his painful calling, what 
would be the universal opinion of such an outrage? Precisely 
that does the novelist who introduces into the pleasant fields of 
literature, wherein the heart and the imagination seek emotion 
and recreation, the hideous vices which gangrene society, and 
which belong to the Police Tribunals, as diseases belong to Hos- 

itals. If any comparison be made, it must be between the 

ovelist and the Naturalist, not between the Novelist and the 
Surgeon. The Novelist who undertakes to depict life will not 
exclude from his picture all the shadows cast by vice, any more 
than the Naturalist will exclude from his survey the hurtful 
influences which, like the viper’s venom, belong to the nature of 
animals. But vice, as such, has no proper place in the 
creations of the novelist, any more than disease or monstrosity 
belongs to the province of the naturalist; aud no sooner 
does a scene from life cease to be the representation of normal 
humanity, than, however true it may be, it becomes unfit for 
art—as the public instinctively feels. Hospital literature is at 
once offensive and unjustifiable; and no one acquainied with 
much of the light literature of France during the last quarter of 
a century will deny that—with many noble exceptions—it is in a 
great measure the literature of the hospital. : 

M. Xavier de Montépin tells us that he has published some 
hundred and fifty volumes. We have read none of them except 
those before us, to which our curiosity was attracted in order that 
we might gain a distinct idea of what the French Government 
considers an offence to public morals; but judging from the tone 
of these volumes, and from that of several other writers even more 
renowned than their author, we can have little doubt that the 

unishment he now suffers might justly have fallen on him 
efore, and included several other as gross and offensive delin- 
quents. 


POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL.* 


1 on is a kind of biography which is not very ambitious, 
but which is certainly useful. 1t consists in collecting together 
into a convenient summary the main facts of the life of a public 
man, and thus furnishing the generation which has mourned his 
loss with a remembrance of half-forgotten history, and a book of 


* The Political Life % the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart.: an 
—_ ical Biography, By Thomas Doubleday. London: Smith, Elder, 
» 1856, 
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reference for ascertaining details which it interests them to know. 
The time has come when most Englishmen will be glad to have 
such a biography of Sir Robert Peel. They have missed him too 
frequently within the last five years not to value any faithful 
record of what he was and what he did during the quarter of a 
century in which he was by far the first man in the British com- 
monwealth. Mr. Doubleday has compiled a biography of this 
kind, and has given us two volumes in which all that can be 
learned of Sir Robert Peel’s career from the Annual Register and 
Hansard is put together in a clear and agreeable form, and with 
a sincere desire to do justice to the subject. To anything higher 
than this Mr. Doubleday’s work cannot aspire. He knows no 
more of Sir Robert Peel than any one may know who carefully 
consults the journals of the House of Commons; and he has no 
better claim to write Sir Robert Peel's life than the general claim 
which every one possesses to criticise, if he pleases, the career of 
a public man. Our readers will remember that Sir Robert Peel, 
by his will, confided his papers—including a portion of his life, 
written by himself—to the care of Lord Stanhope and Mr. Card- 
well; and we are sure, therefore, to have what we may call 
his real life written by persons eminently qualified for the 
task, and in possession of ample and novel information. There 
are many questions of past politics on which Sir Robert Peel’s 
correspondence and memoranda will throw a most valuable light ; 
and if they often refer only to the party contests and passing 
intrigues which make up so much of modern history, yet there is 
one subject at least of great and permanent interest which they 
cannot fail to elucidate—the progress, namely, of Sir Robert 
Peel's own mind, the influences to which it was exposed, the 
— that guided it, and the stages by which it was matured. 

hen we know that such a biography is coming, we cannot attach 
a more than temporary importance to Mr. Doubleday’s work. 
Still it is a good book of its kind; and if it is destined before 
long to be superseded, we ought to be all the more obliged to 
o oat who has taken so much pains in discharging a thank- 
ess task. 


It is not, however, exactly true that Mr. Doubleday has 
had in view the simple object of weaving into a consecutive 
narrative the chief incidents of Sir Robert Peel's life. He 
has also a currency theory to support. He entertains a 
strong feeling against the Act of 1819, and he writes this 
book to give vent to it. It is certainly a rather laborious 
way of opposing a particular measure to write the whole life 
of the statesman who proposed it. But there must be some- 
thing very exciting in this engthened process of alternate crea- 
tion and destruction. Mr. Doubleday, in composing this bio- 
graphy, must have tasted a delight akin to that of the witches 
who used to make a waxen figure of their victim in order to have 
the pleasure of running pins into it. He tells us how cautious, 
how unwearied, how influential Sir Robert Peel was; and he 
then shows how, at every turn, the fatal Act threw its shadow 
across his path, withering his influence, and making his prudence 
and his labour in vain. A currency bigot, like any other bigot, 
can always prove that his idea is the key to the whole of history. 
When England enjoyed prosperity during Sir Robert Peel's life, 
the effects of the Act were mitigated—when adversity succeeded, 
the Act was in full force. Nothing can be more simple— 
the Act was the cause of everything bad. When Louis XVIII. 
invaded Spain, the Act prevented England from giving Spain 
assistance ; when Russia seized the Viren, the Act compelled Mi- 
nisters to forgive the insult ; when America, in the Oregon matter, 
repudiated the award of the King of the Netherlands, the Act forced 
Lord Ashburton to capitulate. This theory of history seems to 
us to cut both ways. If all the bad things are ascribed to the 
Act, why should not the good things be ascribed also? Let us 
give the Act credit for Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, 
Municipal Reform, and Free-trade. To a certain extent, Mr. 
Doubleday is willing to do so, because he evidently thinks that 
some of these changes were as bad as anything, except an error 
in currency, can be; and on the other hand, where he approves 
of the change, he sinks the Act altogether. Of the truth of the 
general axiom that the system of finance pursued in a country 
bears upon every political act whatever, there cannot be a 
moment's doubt: and it would not have been rash, even without 
actual experience, to prophesy that the half century of a nation’s 
history following on a war in which five hundred millions were 
added to the national debt, was sure to be marked by monetary 
convulsions. But when we are asked to trace every subsequent 
national misfortune to the measure by which the currency was 
regulated, we naturally inquire, not whether there have been in 
the last thirty-seven years periods of great financial difficulty, 
but whether there is the slightest reason to believe that, under 
any other system of currency, these periods would have been 
fewer or the difficulty less intense? We want to hear pro- 
posed some definite course of meeting the embarrassments 
caused by the national debt, which may be compared with 
the course actually taken. It is exceedingly hard to discover 
what is the course which Mr. Doubleday thinks ought to 
have been adopted ; but if we rightly understand him, he would 
have wished, at the conclusion of the war, to have knocked 
off one-third from the amount of every debt, public and private, 
then existing ; and at the same time, & prohibiting any issue of 
notes whatever, to have secured a purely metallic currency. We 
think it would be easy to show that the probability is very much 
against the balance of advantage being found to rest with this 


plan. But we hesitate to follow the example of the author, and, 
under the colour of speaking of Sir Robert Peel’s political bio. 
graphy, to enter into the niceties of exchanges, deposits, and credit, 

As the outline of Sir Robert Peel’s life is so familiar, and ag 
Mr. Doubleday has no peculiar information to give us—as, in 
fact, there is nothing new in the book, except some currency 
crotchets which we do not care to discuss—there is no reason wh 
we should say more about the work than to repeat that it is 
well worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly written, 
Wherever his views of Sir Robert Peel’s character and poli 
are not coloured by his economical opinions, Mr Doubleday is 
not only just to Sir Robert Peel, but is very successful in estimat- 
ing the position which he — and the apparent motives 
which influenced his conduct. ere are three incidents in Sir 
Robert Peel’s career in which, especially, we think a power of 
graphic narrative and correct appreciation is displayed in these 
volumes. Mr. Doubleday has, in the first place, given at least a 
very probable sketch of the Canning Ministry and of the reasons 
which induced Sir Robert Peel to stand aloof from it. Canning 
had no domestic policy at all—he wanted to gain the support of 
the Whigs without making any advances in reform, and he 
wanted to conciliate the House of Peers while conceding the 
claims of the Catholics. Even in this concession he was in- 
sincere, for he had come to a private understanding with the 
King that he would not really promote Catholic emancipation, 
He was completely fettered in every possible direction, and a 
Minister who is prevented equally by his friends and his foes from 
doing anything, must abandon the reins of government before 
long. It is true, that if he had headed the great Tory party, 
he might have had a solid grasp of power; but the Tory 

arty did not wish to be led by him, and thought the 
Duke of Wellington its natural chief. But Canning in- 
sisted on being Prime Minister, and it is often possible for 
a member of a party to force himself into a ligher place 
than the party wishes to assign him, by the threat of opposing 
them if they refuse. In that case, it is generally the wisest 
course to let the wilful man have his way, and quietly await his 
certain downfall. Canning’s Ministry is somctimes defended on 
the ground that the extreme Tory politics were growing out of 
date, and that it was necessary to have a more liberal Govern- 
ment. The whole question turns on the fact, whether there was 
a.single liberal measure which Canning had the slightest intention 
or power of carrying, and whether he was not so hampered by 
contradictory pledges as to be obliged to adopt a purely negative 
course. If this were so, it is not to be wondered that his health 
and spirits gave way under the strain of the false position in 
which he had placed himself. We advert more particularly to 
this passage of Sir Robert Peel’s life, because the ridiculous 
charge against him, that he hunted Canning to death, has been 
revived by Mr. Disraeli; and Mr. Doubleday’s just and forcible 
remarks on this subject are, therefore, of peculiar value. 

The other two points which we may notice as being success- 
fully treated by Mr. Doubleday are, the progress of Sir Robert 
Peel’s mind on the Catholic question, and the stages of his long 
contest with O'Connell. We merely mention them because, 
considering the value of this work to be that of a book of tempo- 
rary reference, we think it may be useful to indicate where the 
labour of reference will be best repaid. The first volume of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Life by his literary executors, containing an auto- 
biographical sketch of his earlier career, is already announced as 
in the press. This Life, when completed, will, if executed with 
the judgment we have every reason to expect—and if the recent 
date of some of the events alluded to permits the biographers 
to avail themselves fully of the materials before them—throw 
as much light on the history of the years since the Peace of 1815 
as the Despatches of the Duke of Wellington have thrown on 
the history ot the Peninsular War. With such a promise before 
them, it is not likely that the public will pay very great attention 
to Mr. Doubleday’s volumes. But those who are inclined to 
set them entirely aside should remember that the promised 
Life will probably extend over several volumes, and that its 
publication in detached portions will occupy a considerable 
period of time; and there is no reason, therefore, to underrate 
our obligations to Mr. Doubleday for the very useful general 
sketch which he has given us. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a course of Twelve Lectures 
on Geology, having especial reference to the application of the Scicnce to Engineering, 
Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture. 
The Lectures will commence on Wednesday —, April 9th, at 9 o'clock. 
Fee, £1 11s. 6d. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HARKCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Bikp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera.—!n canisters, price 2s. 6d. each.— Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Sendinntnectenehs Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch ; 
Turner's, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
entlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
n Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures delivered daily at 12, 
2, and 4, in the morning, and 4 past 7 in the evening, by Dr, Sexton, F.R.G.S., F.ES, 
and at } past 8 by Dr. Kany, Admission, One Shilling. 
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HE CASH ACCOUNT for the year 1855, the Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities, and the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Directors 
the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, as presented to the Members at the 
General Meeting, are now printed and ready for delivery, on a written or personal 
ation at the Society’s offices, 

, King-street, Cheapside. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE-—FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 


ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 
extent of £10,000 on any one Life. 

The Profits of the Society will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year, 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 1859, when all 
whole-life Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will parti- 

te. 

_o— amounting to nearly Three Millions, have been added to the Policies at the 
Four Divisions of Profits which have already been le. 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

PRosPECTUSES yo | be obtained and A effected through any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 

March, 1856. WILLIAM 8S, DOWNES, Actuary. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS, 
OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


London, January, 1856. 

The Governors and Directors have to announce to the holders of Life Policies, 
effected on the system of Participation in Profits adopted by the Corporation in 
December, 1841, that a Second Septennial Bonus has been declared in respect of the 
surplus realized on that account. Such Bonus attaches to all policies,—effected sub- 

uently to 1841 for the whole term of life, on the participating scale of premium,— 
which were subsisting up to the close of the 31st md of December, 1855, and on which 
three or more annual Premiums had then been paid, 

The following Table shows the amount of Reverstonary Bownvs added to British 
Policies of fourteen years’ standing, for the sum of £1000 each, 


Per Cent, | Per Cent. 
Total | per Annum| _ onthe 
= 1848 1855, Addition, | on the Sum| Premium 
Assured, 
£ £ 
30 102 112 214 1°53 59°3 
35 106 115 221 158 543 
40 113 121 1°67 50°5 
45 121 128 178 46°2 
50 1 140 275 196 43°0 
55 149 154 2°16 39°9 
60 166 174 340 2°43 372 


Equivalent Reductions have been made in the Annual Premiums payable by those 
persons who preferred that form of bonus. . 

The future divisions of Profit will take place every Five Years. 

Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on the same life, 

With a liberal participation in Profits, and other advantages of modern practice 
this Corporation affords to the Assured the mae ig of an Office safely constituted 
under Royal Charter and ac Acts of Parliament, and tested by the experience of 
nearly a Genteny and a half. 

There is but one older Life Office in existence. 

and Marine Assurances are granted on liberal terms, 

Tables of premiums and other particulars may be obtained at the Chief Office of the 
Corporation, in the Royal Exchange, London, at the Branch Office, No. 29, Pall Mall, 
or from the Agents appointed in the principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A, HIGHAM, Actuary and Secretary. 


SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. By Gerorce Compe. Two 
Volumes, 8vo, 15s, Fifth Edition, revised by James Coxz, M.D, 
London: Loneman and Co., and Srwpxrn and Co, 
Edinburgh: and Co, 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME, 
On the 14th inst, will be published, the Fourth Volume of 
ODERN PAINTERS, By Jonn Ruskty, M.A., Author of 
“Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” kc. With thirty-five 
Illustrations engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author, 


*,* The THIRD VOLUME has lately appeared, with Eighteen 


Plates, price 38s, cloth. 
London: Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Octavo, 8s, 6d, 
ISTORY OF TRIAL BY JURY. By W. Forsyru, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; author of “ Hortensius,” 
London: Joun’W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


12mo, price 33. 6d. 


HE TURKISH CAVALRY DRILL: in Turkish and English. 
Compiled by G, A. Hartman, Major, Commanding 2nd Regiment Cavalry, 
Turkish Contingent. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Soy, West Strand, 


In Two Volumes, Feap. 8vo, price 14s. 


OURS WITH THE MYSTICS: A Contribution to the 
History of Religious Opinion. By Ropert Atrrep Vavenay, B.A. 
nok Vaughan’s book displays great learning, eloquence, and original thought.”— 
ress, 

“We take leave of Mr. Vaughan with a wish, that his book may achieve all the 
success to which his power as a clear and liberal thinker and his excellent scholarship 
him.”—Daily News, 

= re ~ey commend his volumes as full of sound thought and valuable know- 

‘aminer, 

r. Vaughan has, with great care and research, and considerable ability, 
endeavoured to analyse and distinguish the various forms of mysticism that have 
arisen throughout the world.”—Atheneum, 


London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
The Sixth and only complete 8vo Edition, in One Volume royal 8yo, 
price 16s, cloth extra. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, revised and enlarged by Goopricn. 

Notice to tHE Pustic.—This Edition of “Webster’s Dictionary,’’ so generally 
known, and universally acknowledged the best in the English language, is the one 
originally introduced into this Country by the Proprietors of the “ Illustrated London 
News, and by them most extensively circulated. It is now the eyed of the adver- 
Vertisers, who particularly desire to caution purchasers against the many abridgments 
now issued, or being issued, pepetin to be “ Webster’s Dictionary.” They are, for 
the most , but garbled reprints of old works; and no 8vo or smaller Edition of 

hate ay Dictionary” is complete and genuine unless on the title-page it bears the 


Grorce and Co,, 2, Farringdon-street, London; 
and 18, n- New York, 


On the 1st of April was published, price 5s, 
Pas NATIONAL REVIEW.—No. IV. 
CONTENTS, 


I, Characteristics of Goethe, VI. The English Stage. 
II. Early English Explorers, VIL. The Political tendencies of 
ILI. University Reform—Cambridge. America. 
IV. Mr. Macaulay. VIII. The Austrian Peace, 
V. Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. IX. Mediatorial Religion, 
London: Rosgrt 26, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 12mo, price 2s, 6d, 
A Nee GEOMETRY OF THE THREE FIRST BOOKS OF 
EUCLID, by direct proof from Definitions alone. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWooD, 
.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
hondon: Watton and MaBERty, 
28, Upper Gower-street; and 27, [vy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF ENGLAND? 
This day, post 8vo, 5s. 
sie POLITICAL FUTURE OF ENGLAND. By the Comte 
DE MontTaLemBent, of the French Academy, Authorised Translation, 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle-street. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS. 
In the Press, Post 8vo. 
EMOIRS LEFT IN MS. BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ROBERT PEEL, BART. Published by his Literary Executors, Lord Manon 
(now Earl and the Right Hon. Epwarp CarpwELt, M.P, 
Vol, I., On the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-9, 
James Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, One Volume, 8vo, 14s, 
OLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS; an Outline of the Constitu- 
tional History, and existing Government of the British Dependencies ; with the 
Orders in Council, Statutes, and Parliamen’ Documents relating to each Depen- 
dency. By Arruur Mitts, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Borvisterat-Lew. 

“The main object of this Volume is to supply some brief compendious information 
on the Constitutional History and present political condition of the British Dependen- 
cies, With this view, the dates and titles of Public Documents, comprising Orders in 
Council, Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and Parliamentary Reports, Accounts and 
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